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\HE WORD “HARLEM” calls: to mind 
images of crowded tenements, frigid in 
winter, stifling in summer, of teeming 

streets, drug trafficking, crime, and unemploy- 
ment. Yet, as in-al! hurnan communities, there 
are other realities present, those apparent to as 
gifted an author a5 Frank Hercules, a Harlem 
resident for more than 30 years and a man who 
sings in the purest tones about his home and 
its people. 

His is a message of spiritual grit, of raise a 
shield of hope and humor against besetting 
odds. He obviously cares and sympathizes 
with the plight of those he knows so well, As 
he understands Harlem, so he understands that 
even in extremity a man or a woman might 
believe that “the sun's going to shine min my 
back door somercay.” 

At a time when cynicism is the fashionable 
mode of much of journalism, when the subject 
of an inquiry is-apt to become a target instead, 
it is easy to forget that the non-cynical 1s alsoa 
valid approach to an assignment. Writers, 
poets, and artists in the past have brought the 
good news of the human spirit out of the bad 
news of deplorable circumstance. I trust they 
will continue to do so despite the vagaries of 
journalistic fashion. 

And that, it seems to me, serves only to in- 
crease our obligation to build a society that 
strives to eliminate poverty and blight from 
ull our cities. Such hope as Mr. Hercules fines 
in Harlem should eventually lead to fulfill- 
ment, and that is one of the central challenges 
to modern democracy. Liberals and conserva- 
lives may argue whether economic mianage- 
ment or the free market is the best device to 
realize this goal, but the voices of the artists on 
the scene are a constant reminder of the need 
to improve the quality of life throughout 

LeRoy Woocson’s photographs, in sympathy 
with Frank Hercules’s narrative, show Harlem 
to be a community that holds many surprises 
for those accustomed to the stereotype. It is a 
distinctly Americun place with traditions all tts 
own. Wearing the tattered garments of neglect, 
its buildings reflecting equally gutted lives, it 
also includes those who strive, who imagine, 
who dream and créate—and sometimes, those 
who succeed 

Mr. Hercules himself is evidence of that. 
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Audubon “On the Wing” 14s 
Self-tanwght inet and science, the footloase 
son of a French sea captain wins 
immortality as a ouster painter of North 
America’s birds. David Jeffery and 

Bates Littehales follow the coreer of 

John dames Audubon, 


To Live in Harlem... 173 
Reverding both the delights and tie 
ceonies, two skilled journalists capture an 
iniiders’ view of the metion' ss bext-frown 
black community, By Frank Hercules 
and LeRoy Woodsen, Jr. 


The Longest Manned 

Balloon Flight 208 

Fickle wird: cheated Ed Yost of the bip 
prize—irst across the Atlantic by balloon— 
but not before he hed cet eight new 

word records. 


The Pageant of Rajasthan 219 
Raghubir Singh returns to the lewend- 
haunted land af his birth, and finds it still 
throbbing with the flavar and color af 
fraviticoneal J eveilie. 


River With a Job to Do— 

The Ohio 245 

Signing on ay pedal vendor, fowhenatrnan, 
fobacea cutter, coal-ftermunal hand, and 
distillery worker, Priit J. Vesilind samples 
Kife alone one of America's busiest and 
mow vital waterways, Photography by 
Marin Rogers. 


Voyage Through 

an Invisible World a74 

Science editor Kenneth &. Weaver reports 

on microscopes that substitute electrons 

aid gions for visthle ieht. Now sctentivis 
sthdy the stracture of molecules and tiny 
arcanive, which one could only be deagined. 


COVER: Drifting bravely eastward above 
the Gulf of St, Lawrence, Silver Fox starts 
her transatlantic attempt (pages 208-217). 
Photograph by Ors Imboden. 
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By DAVID JEFFERY 
Photographs by BATES LITTLEHALES 


ITH SATIN) CARIES ArP 


OSMOPOLITAN 
Wew Orleans took 


no notice of the 
maeeed = Anerican 
wotdsman with the 


French accent who stood 
on its levee one January 
day in 1821. Though an 
accomplished dancer, 
Aute and wiolin player, 
fencer, marksman, and 
artist, for all the world 
he was a 35-vear-old 
failure—recentiy jailed 
for debt, near despair 

“Nothing but the as- 
tonishing desire | have 
of Compleating my work 
Keeps My Spirits at 
par,” he had jotted the 
day before. Brave wards, 
but how could he realize ns ambition ol 
painting the birds of America in their natural! 
surroundinis, much less reproduce each at 
life-size, whether hummingbird or eagle? Who 
would engrave and publish such a work? 

Destitute, he turned from the city and 
descended the levee to the only bed he could 
afford, the rough planking of the Mississippi 
riverboat he had arrived on 





OHS JAMES AUDUBON 


Yet in only 15 vears he 
would be celebrated on 


two continents as the 
eminent ornithologist, 


the master painter of 
ihe Birds of America, 
without doubt-the great- 
est artist-naturalist of 
the United States—John 
James Audubon 

~O acacemy of urts 
trained him in peneil 
or brush. No college 
schooled him in the 
classification or anatomy 
of birds: Aucubon had 
littke formal learning, 
less discipline, but two 
traits. that would help 
him to preva curiosity 
and enthusiasm. 

He had come to America in 1803 “wath 
intense and indescribable pleasure.” Behind 
him in Brittany the 18-vear-old Frenchman 
left the threat of conscription into Napoleon's 
armies and the stigma of his illegitimacy. He 
had been born in what is now Haiti to a 
French sea ¢captam and planter, Jean Audu- 
bon, and a young woman, “Mile. Rabin,” who 
died shortly after. (Continued on page 153) 


“My friends solemnly regarded me as. a tmiadman,” Audubon confided to his journal 
in 1823, about the tone he painted his sel{-portratt—an ambitious, unknown naturalist 
above), Only he and his wife, Lucy, then beliewed that "my genius should prevail” His 
desire to publish The Birds of America finally took him to Britain. From there he sent 
long letters to Lacy, economizing by writing both vertically and horizontally (left), at a 

time when his meaver income had vel te match his fledgling celebrity 
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He wrote in lone recollection of Alacdamn 
Aodubon, his father’s wift, who treated him 
own son: “ivi 
devotedly attached to me, far too much so fo 
mv Own pod 
mv iuults, boasted to every o 
ful merits, awl, worse than all, said frequentls 
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fringe of trees borders placid Perkiomen 
Creek. No wonder Audubon felt “Mill Grove 
was ever to mea blessed spot” 

The house has been made into a museum. 
“We now have every major work published 
by Audubon, in Grade A condition,” curator 
Eclward Graham told me, 

I walked through intimate, low-ceilinged 
rooms, but like Graham, who hopes someday 
his budget will let him establish a nature- 
study program, | was impatient for the woods 
Where Audubon had spent his halevon days, 
“Hunting, fishing, drawing, and music occw- 
pied my every moment; cares I knew not and 
cared naught about them.” 


p§ a turtle warming itself in bright sun. 
L & Farther down the trail, a wood thrush 
obliged with a virtuosity of song that bordered 
on vanity, then alighted in plain view to 
preen, I passed] a ghostly hemlock grove and 
tcrambled clown a copperv bank to the creek. 
In a cave somewhere along here Audubon, 
With his avid curiosity, had tied silver threads 
to the legs of young phoebes and confirmed 
their return the following: spring—the first 
birdbanding in the United States. 

Carefree as he wis, Audubon made two 
important discoveries while playing the 
squire at Mill Grove. He hac begun to draw 
birds while sti]l a child in France, “under the 
impression that it was a finished picture of a 
bird because it possessed some sort of a beac! 
ant tail, and two sticks in lew of Jeg.” He 
progressed to drawing in the manner of the 
day that showed birds “strictly ornithologi- 
coy, which means neither more nor less than 
in stiff, unmeaning profiles.” 

At Mill Grove he began sketching in the 
held, then tried to arrange the specimens he 
shot “in such attitudes as I had sketched, But, 
alas! they were dead.” 

He tried suspending them with threads, 
They were better, bot not lifelike. He mace 
a model from wood, cork, and wires, which 
made “a tolerable-looking Dodo. ...1 gave it 
a kick, broke it to atoms, walked off, and 
thought again.” 

One morning he rushed out before break- 
fast, first to a-store to buy wire of various 
sizes, next to the creek to shoot “the first 
Ringhsher 1 met.” He pierced and propped 
the bird's body, head, and tail with wires. 


FEW STEPS from the back door I saw 
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And “there stood before me the real King- 
fisher.” He had hit on a method that might 
lead to great art, but it would come only 
slowly, painfully, haltingly. 

Ata nearby farm Audubon made a second 
important discovery—shm, ‘serious-minded 
Lucy Bakewell—and he was smitten. Not 
onky had he found a focus for his romantic 
nature, but he also found in Lucy's father and 
brothers companions who loved the outdoor 
life as much as he. There followed an idyll of 
hunting, collecting, drawing—ancd courting 
Lucy. But a quarrel with one of his father's 
partners inca lead-mine venture—Audubon 
thought the man was cheating—interrupted 
the idyll, and the artist returned to France 
to present his side of the matter, It was to be 
his last wisit home. 

Jean Audubon sent his son back to Ameri-. 
ca contracted in a partnership with young 
Ferdinand Rozier, In temperament and zeal 
for business, he was evervthing Audubon was 
not. After a brief sojourn at Mill Grove and 
an interlude as clerks, the partners resolved 
to establish themselves “in the mercantile 
business” at Louisville, Kentucky. 


| rutted wagon roads of Pennsylvania 

® in the late summer of 1807, less than a 
vear had passed since Lewis and Clark's 
triumphant retarn from beyond the far reach- 
«© of the Louisiana Purchase, recently ac- 
quired by President Jefferson. The frontier 
began west of the Appalachians. Now, fol- 
lowinw the tracks of pioneers, settlers were 
sifting across the mountains. These, the purt- 
ners hope, would be their customers, 

Tf Auclubon was not-vet.aman of substance, 
he was at least aman of some prospects, able 
to return and convince the skeptical Wilham 
Bakewell that he and Lacy should be mar- 
ried forthwith. The couple settled into dome:- 
tic life at a Louisville tavern, the Indian 
Queen, and their first son, Victor, was born 
the following veur 

Audubon, however, did not settle into the 
commercial life. “T seldom passed a day with- 
out drawing a bird, or noting something 
respecting its habits, Rozier meantime attend- 
ing the counter.” Yet he was diligent enough 
to be at the store one fine morning in March 
I810; In walked a sharp-eyed man with two 
volumes under his arm. Alexander Wilson 
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explaindd in his Scots accent that he was so- 
liciting subscriptions for his work, which he 
opened and laid before Audubon—colored 
plate after colorer plate of American birds. 
Startled, Audubon, on the impulse of the 
moment, raise his pen to subseribe. 

*My dear Audubon,” Rezier whispered to 
the artist in French, “what induces you to 
subscribe to this work? Your drawings are 
certainly far better, and again you must know 
as much of the habits of American birds us 
this gentleman.” 

Partly out of vanity, Audubon confessed, 
he put his pen down, much to Wilson's dis- 
may. For the next several days, Audubon re- 
lates, he treater! Wilson kindly. “T presented 
him to my wife and friencds....We hunted 
together, and obtained birds which he hae 
never before seen.” 

Wilson's account differed sharply. In 
Louisville “I... neither recerved one act of 
‘ivility...nor one new bird... Science or 
literature has not one friend in this place.” 


Whichever Version was correct—and the. 


discrepancy would help rake Wilson's friends 
into Audubon's enemies—the meeting had 
made a lasting impression on Audubon. He 
now had some standard by which to judge 
his art—Wilson depicted birds “sfrictly 
ornithologically.” Somewhere in the clock 
of Audubon'’s mind, faintly and irregularly. 
ambition began to tick. 


T ITH BUSINESS at best indifferent, the 
A] partners packed their goods fora 190- 
mile float to Henderson in western 
Kentucky. Flatboats, the mass transportation 
of the frontier, moved families, livestock, and 
cargo. downriver. Price; 375. Guarantees: 
none. Knocked together from rough-sawn 
lumber, flatboats were little more than rifts 
with freeboard), huts serving for cabins. 
This design, which Aucubon disliked ane 
Rowier detested, hasn't improved in a century 
and a half. Or so it seemed to me in the sum- 
mer of 1975, given the example of the Red 
Banks Queen. True, she had gunwale-fo- 
gunwale carpeting, but that polyester nicety 
serve: mainly to hide a leak near the stern, 
The Queen was Henderson's entry in the 
annual Great Ohio River Flatboat Race. A 
baker’s dagen of fatboats milled about im 
confusion, some of the craft floating down- 
river, some being towed up, when the starting 
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flac was waved prematurely. The flotilla, in 
various states of authenticity and porosity, 
was off, 

We hit our top speed, maybe two or three 
knots, early and held a loser's place toward 
the rear of the ramshackle convoy. T took a 
turn at the steering oar, which had all the 
grace and balance of a telephone pole with a 
shingle nailed to the end. To keep steerage- 
way und put the Queen on any course at all, 
T had toe seull now and then. 

“This is supposed to be a drifting race,” 
Broce Farmer, a tree trunk of a man, com- 
mented in-a tone of virtue-is-its-own-reward. 
But it was screaming back muscles, more 
than race rules, that kept us pure. 

By the time the bloated sun squatted on 
the river horizon, the flatboats’ essential caren 
hac Jong been broken out. Hadi all the beer 
from the 14 boats been pooled, it probably 
could have floated one of (hem. A welcoming 
committee of mosquitoes met us at French 
Island, where the boats tied up for an eve- 
ning of singing and hollering. 


AWN CAME, just after sleep, and the 
boats rafted together downriver in a 
freshening breeze that repeatedly blew 

us into willow thickets along the Inchana 
shore. Disentangled, we resumed, a5 in his 
day Rogier had put it, “our slow, tedious and 
seemingly never ending journey.” 

The flatboats having abandoned even the 
pretense of racing, | abandoned ship for 
Henderson, a river town as placid as the 
Ohio slipping by in slow summertime. There 
Audubon and Lucy had a home to them- 
selves, “a log cuba, not a log douse; but as 
better could not be had, we were pleased.” 

Then a rough-hewn settlement of fewer 
than 200, Henderson provided little business 
—‘our profits were enormous, but our sabes 
small.” So Audubon “attended to the procur- 
ing of game and fish, while Rozier again stood 
behind the counter.” 

Rozier grew restive, and the partners took 
to the Ohio in a December 1810 snowstorm, 
bound for Ste. Genevieve, up the Mississippi, 
in what is now Missouri 

River ice slowed and sometimes stopped 
their progress. Rogier, “wrapped in a blanket, 
like a squirrel in winter quarters with his taal 
about his nose... slept and dreamed his time 
awav.” Dreaming of profits, no doubt, from 
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the “three hundred barrels of whisky, sundry 
dry-goods and powder” they were carrying 
aboard the craft. 

For Audubon, delay meant a chance to 
explore new woods. He hunted swans with 
a Shawnee Indian party, which shot “more 
than fifty of these beautiful birds whose skins 
were intended for the ladies of Europe.” 

When the ice broke on the Mississippi, the 
paur gained their destination and the profit so 
dear to Rozier. The whiskey they hac! bought 
for 25 cents a gallon sold for two dollars per. 
Happy in French-speaking Ste. Genevieve, 
Rozier determined to stay there, anc went on 
lo success as a merchant Audubon, now 
American in spirit if not accent, went back 
to Henderson. 

No Roxier now stood behind the counter, 
but, very often, neither did Audubon, On trips 
he paid more attention to nature than to busi- 
ness. He experienced an earthquake and 
tornado; foiled an assault by frontier thus: 
saw bear-baiting for sport; watched passen- 
fer pigeons being blasted out of the wr to 
feed foraging hogs; witnessed the (probably 
exagueraied) wonders of Kentucky marks- 
manship. According to Audubon, he learned 
from the aged Daniel Boone the trick ‘of 
“barking off squirrels"—killing them cleanly 
by the concussion of a deliberate near-miss. 


[HE VEARS DRIFTED BY, and Audu- 
bon became a citizen. He named an 
eagle the “Bird of Washington” out of a 

sense of gratitude, and insisted it was a new 
species rather than what it probably was, an 
immature bald eagte. 

Since simple trade and shopkeeping could 
not support Aucuboan’s nature study, perhaps 
something grander might. He-entered into a 
partnership to build by the river in Hender- 
son a novel steam-powered combination tim- 
ber and grist mill 

“Well,” he wrote, “up went the stearn-mill 
at an enormous expense, in a country as until 
for such a thing as it would be now for me to 
attempt to settle in the moon,” With too few 
customers, the balky mill crown the inves- 
tors’ capital into nothing. 

Audubon wasted more time and monev by 
going all the way to New Orleans in a futile 
attempt to repossess a small steamboat on 
which he beld the unpaid note. 

The English poct John Keats, outraged 
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brother of an investor in that bad debt, wrote 
in astonished prose: “T cannot help thinking 
Mr. Audubon « dishonest man—Why did he 
make you believe he was a Man of Property? 
How is it his circumstances have altered so 
suddenly?" Keats's own (Grecian urn achvised, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” Aucubon's 
truth was not the failed mill or phantom 
steamboat but his growing portfolios of bird 
drawings, a beauty John Keats never saw. 

George Keats lost some money; Audubon 
lost all his. Jailed briefly for debt, he was 
forced into bankruptcy and a new beginning 
Alter 4 stint as taxidermist at a museum in 
Cincinnati, where Lucy took a teaching po- 
sition to help support a family that now in- 
cluded another son, John, Audubon resolved 
to make his way by his:art. 

“Without any Money My Talents are to be 
My Support and My enthusiasm my Guide in 
My Dificulties,” he wrote on October 12, 
1820. Audubon had begun to keep a journal, 
as free in spelling and syntax as his spirits. 
With 13-year-old) Joseph Mason for an ap- 
prentice, Audubon again boarded a flathoat, 
leaving Lucy and their boys in Cincinnati. 


mother and father, teacher and bread- 

winner. She hac the character for that 
and more—to remain his foremost supporter 
when others took him for an improevident 
dreamer and fool, Of Lucy, Audubon biog- 
rapher Francis Hobart Herrick wrote: “With- 
out her zeal ancl self-sacrificing devotion the 
world would never have heard of Audubon. 
His budding talents eventually would have 
been smothered in some backwoods of the 
Middle West or South.” 

And so it seemed as Audubon drifted away 
from Cincinnat. As usual he shot birds, cis- 
sected and drew them. And he used them 
further; “the Grebes were cooked and eat 
but extremely Fishy rancid and fat." His 
first hermit thrush “was very fat and delicate 
¢cauing.” On October 17, the fare was some- 
whal more substantial: “4 Turkeys I killed 
2? at one shot” 

By early November, Audubon had reached! 
the site of his earlier misfortune. “We Jeft our 
harbour at day Break and passed Henderson 
about sun raise, I Looked on the Mill per- 
haps for the Last Time, ane with thoughts 
that made mv (Continued on page 165) 
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(Continued From page 158) Blood almost 
Cold bid it-an eternal farewell” 

Nor did nature and the constant collecting 
of birds always sustain Audubon's spirits. 
“Drawing nearly all day I finished the Caron 
Crow, it stunk so intolerably, and Looked so 
disgusting that I was very glad when | 
through it over Board.” 


EERS LATER they reached Natchez, 
where, “having Not one Cent when | 
Landed ...1 imediath Looked for 
something te do... for our Support (antor- 
tunately Naturalists are Obliged to eat and 
have some sort of Garb)” He sold @ sketch 
for 35, “fine sauce for our empty stomacks.” 

Such a life as his and young Mason's, Au- 
dubon reflected, tourhens the constitution “to 
Sleep with Wet Muddy Clothing ona Buffalo 
skin stretch on a Board to hunt through 
Woods filled with fallen trees, Entengeled 
with Vines. ... | Would advise ...our Eastern 
Dandys to try the experiment.” 

Shortly after leaving Natchez, Audubon 
discovered that one portfolio of drawings had 
been left ashore. Despairing. he wrote tn his 
journal: “no Hopes can I have of ever seeing 
it when Lost amongst 150 or 160 flat Boats 
and Houses fille] with the Lowest of Corac- 
ters—No doubt My Drawings will serve to 
ornement their Parlours or will be Nailed on 
Some of The Steering Oars.” 

What then of his already stated intention 
to “Compleat a collection of drawings of the 
Birds of our Country, from Mature, all of 
Natural Size...°? When Audubon stood on 
that levee at New Orleans in January 1821, 
his future as both businessman and bird artist 
seemed behind him. Then his pocketbook was 
stolen. He Inst no money, for he hel none, but 
his letters of introduction, including one from 
Henry Clay, were gone. A few portrut com- 
missions kept Audubon anc Mason alive, 
eating ham chunks but drawing the line at 
maggzoty cheese. 

One morning shortly after his ‘arrival in 
graceful, vain, and flourishing New Orleans, 
Audubon was approached on the street by 
a heavily veiled “femelle of a fine form.” Was 
he, she asked, the one who drew remarkable 
likenesses in black chalk? Then he was to 
come to ber apartment in 30 minutes 

Once there, she double-bolted the door be- 
hind him and threw back her veil, revealing 
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an exquisite face. “Set down and be easy,” 
she said. “T wall not hurt you.” 

Blushing, Audubon accepted a cordial. “! 
drank it for [needed it” 

What was his price for a portrait? Usually 
525. Would he keep her name and arliress a 
secret? He would 

“Have you ever Drawn a full figure?” Yes, 
he hac. 

“Naked?” 

Flustered, Audubon agreed to attempt it 
but found he “could net well reconcile all the 
feelings that were necessary to draw well, 
without mingling with them seme of a very 
different Nature.” 

Nevertheless, through sittings conducted 
with awkward decorum, he completed the 
portrait of this enigmatic beauty—Madame 
Andre, as she called herself—and was paid 
with an engraved shotgun worth $125. 

Less mysterious women sat as his subjects 
far portraits or engaged his services as their 
teacher of drawing or music. To keep such 
patronage, the handsome artist was often 
forcedt to appeal to vanity: “And here,” he 
wrote ina journal entry intended for his sons, 
“T will give vou a Lesson, should you ever be 
Employed as a Teacher to any ostantatious 
oppolent person—fatter, Keep flattering and 
end in flattery or else expect No pay.” 

But commissions and lessons slacked off— 
only the return of the lost portfolio, found in 
Natchez, relieved the gloom. Audubon was 
happy te take a position upriver near St. 
Francisville as tutor to Eliza Pirrie; daughter 
to the Pirries of Oakley plantation. 

After the table-flat country around New 
Orleans, the rolling hills of West Feliciana 
Parish, veined with watercourses and spread 
with environments as varied as swamps and 
piney woods, were a paradise to Audubon. 


half of each day tutoring. From June to 
October 1871, be worked furiously, fill- 
ing his journal with bird observations, Even 
the Louisiana summer did not slow his pace: 
‘My Drawing I Hope Will give you a good 
Idea of a Rattle Snake although the Heat of 
the weather Would not permit me to Spend 
More than 16 hours at it.” 
Whatever his failings, lack of energy was 
not among them. [ confirmed that by invest- 
gating some of Audubon’s old haunts near 


\" OAKLEY he was obliged to spend only 


165 


Oakley. Just before an August sunrise | 
trudged along the sandy shore of Thompson 
Creek. Opposite, a small herd of cattle bel- 
lowed its way through scrubwoods as the rec 
sun cleared the treetops. By eight the heat and 
humidity suffocated like troubled dreams of a 
fitful sleep. To be was to sweat: to walk was 
to become a moving watershed, rivulets run- 
hing into My eves: 

Tangled woods never looked so good. 
Shade! But apologies here to a warbler, there 
to a chickadee for rousting them from their 
perches. And breaking out to the edge of a 
swamp, I-beg-your-pardons to great blue her- 
ons for sending them lumbering into the hazy 
caldron of sky. 

The best refuge, I found, lay tucked along 
the bottoms of waterless creeks. An overstory 
of trees gave shade where spiders the size of a 
baby's hand performed high-web acts across 
enormous spains. 

Audubon apologized for working only six- 
teen hours in such heat. | make none for eight. 


OR A BETTER SENSE of this country- 

side where Audubon had been so pro- 

lific in both observing and drawing, | 
went to see Murrell Butler. On his place near 
St. Francisville wild turkevs roam free—the 
bird Audubon chose to decorate his motto: 
“America, my country.” Butler himself is 
distantly related to the Bakewells, Lucy 
Audubon's family, and owns acabinet of birels 
reportedly stuffed and mounted by Audu- 
bon's assistant Joseph Mason. Butler haseven 
worked at Oakley. “Working there really stim- 
ulated my interest, as it would anvborly's. It 
was something that would have to rub off on 
you.” Rub off it did, for Butler has become a 
wildlife artist, When | arrived at his house, he 
was just finishing a canvas of great horned 
owls feeding on a rabbit. 

Butler offered to take me to Bayou Sara, 
where Audubon had collected specimens 
From «a road bridge we half walked, half 
waded through water not tepid, not warm, 
but het Accompanied by a little blue heron 
that kept ahead of us, we talked of the coun- 
try he has known since childhood, its plants 
and trees, its wildlife, “still almost as it was in 
Aucubon's time.” 

As afternoon began to throw longer shad- 
ows, we headed back, sometimes barefoot 
along the banks, avoiding briers where we 


ela) 


could, sometimes straight upstream. And But- 
ler was right: Beneath the quicksand in the 
streambed there was solid ground, [went up 
to my hip, and I felt it. 

During his few months at Oakley, Audu- 
bon drew and painted more anc better thin 
ever, While Mason created floral compositions 
for backgrounds that perfectly complemented 
the birds, Yet as Audubon's art progressecl, 
his relations with the Pirries deteriorated. De- 
épite his charm, a tactless, stubborn streak 
had a way of surfacing. A misunderstanding 
grew into a quarrel, with Audubon too proud 
to compromise or apologize 

“Day Light of Sunday Saw us Loading our 
Trinks and Drawing Table. Vaulted our 
Sadles and Left this abode of unfortunate 
CGipulence without a single Sigh of regret.” 

Wandering, turmoil, and failure filled the 
next few years. A self-portrait (page 149) 
shows the face of a man who could scrawla 
note to his old partner: “lam yet my Dear 
Rozier on the Wing & God only knows how 
Long ] May yet remain so. ...1 am now rath- 
er Wearied of the World. T have I believe seen 
too much af it.” 

In the season of rebirth and migration of 
1824, Audubon arrived in Philadelphia in 
hopes of finding a publisher or patron. He 
made a friend in Thomas Sully, a great por- 
traitist of the age. But he made an important 
enemy as well, Alexander Wilson, whose bird 
plates bad so excited the voung Audubon 
years before in Louisville, was dead. Wilson's 
editor and biographer, George Ord, disliked 
Audubon fram thei first meeting. In Phils- 
delphia, Ord led a campaign agninst Auru- 
bon that was to stretch for into the future. 


ATEW YORE CITY proved friendlier but. 

\| distracted by preparations for the tri- 
4% umphal return visit of Lafayette, no 
more helpful. Audubon wancerecl on to Niag- 
ara Palls, only to have his pocketbook stolen 
arain, then ucross Lake Erie and south 
through Pennsylvania, to be mustaken for an 
itinerant preacher. Finally, he returned to 
Louisiana, There Lucy had taken a teaching 
position at Beech Woods, a plantation near 
Oakley. And there she determined to «lav 
until Aucduben succeeded. 

One bope remained, however faint—pub- 
ieation in Botan. But how would he pay for 
his passage? Contrary to his usual habits, 
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Audubon began methodically to accumulate 
money by teaching dancing, fencing, anc mu- 
si. Shortly after his 41st birthday, with his 
savings and some of Laicy’s, he boarded the 
Delas, bound for England. With him he took 
his best work, an impressive collection, vet 
far short of what was needed to publish all 
the birds of America. 


Bact luck and poor judgment, as well as a. 


quick temper, had frustrated Audubon again 
and again. Now increasingly able to control 
his personal feelings, he saw his luck change 
for the better in Liverpool, where he staged 
an exhibit at the Royal Institution. People 
come, people flocked—people paid'-to see 
his birds. He wrote to his son Victor: “T am 
in miniature in Liverpool what Lafayette was 
with us... My exhibition attracts the beaw 
monde altogether and the Lords of England 
look at them with wonder.” 


work to W. H. Ligars, an eminent engray- 

er who exclaimed, “My God! I never saw 
anvthing like this before" Lizars agreed to 
undertake engraving, printing, and hand 
coloring fhe Birds of America on pares each 
measuring 297. by 29'4 inches—the double 
elephant folio. 

Not that Audubon could merely turn the 
job over to Lizars and wait for money and 
fame to roll in. He hadl te correct, alter, and 
add to the paintings from which the acjpuatint 
engravings were to be made. He had to moni- 
tor the printing and teclious coloring for fdel- 
itv. And he had to cultivate contacts and solicit 
subscriptians to the work, which would be 
issue] in 87 installments over a period of 
veurs—435 plates for about 31,000, in those 
days a small fortune. 

“The great rune of Company bam thrown 
in,” he wrote Lucy, “has become fatiguing to 
me in the extreme and does not agree with 
my early habits. I go to dine out at 6,7 of 3 
“clock in the evening and itis one or two in 
the morning when the party breaks up then 
painting all cay with my Correspondence 
that increases daily my Head ts like a hornets 
nest and mv body wearied beyond calcula- 
Liain—wvet It has to be dane.” 

How different an Audubon from the spoiled 
young man, the gentleman of Jersure at Mill 
Grove, the inattentive businessman, the 
itinerant portraitist! 


|: EDINBURGH Audubon showed his 
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“Tt was an extraordinary achievement,” 
biographer Alexander B. Adams told me. 
“When Audubon found his niche, the work 
he put into it, the care, was astounding. That 
he could have been irresponsible, unstable, 
and then could do this—to me that’s what is 
really intriguing about the man.” 

Sensihde that he could merchandise him- 
self as well as his works, m dress and manner 
Audubon plaved on the rompntic English 
wew of the American trontiersman. He wrote 
Lucy: “My hairs are now as beautifully long 
amt curly as ever and | assure thee do as 
much for me as my Talent. for Painting.” 

Audubon persisted! in his work, but Lizars' 
colorists went out on strike. Since time lost 
was money lost, Audubon contracted with 
Robert Havell, Ir.;a brilliant London encrav- 
er, to complete the enormous project. 

As Aucubon's fame grew wider, his ene- 
mies honed their barbs. George Ord, the old 
adversary from. Philadelphia, supplied the 
eccentric English naturalist Charles Waterton 
with acid commentary by writing of “this m- 
pudent pretender, and his stupid book. His 
Mephant folio plates, so far fram deserving 
the encomiums which are daily lavished upon 
them, are so vile, that [wonder how anyone, 
possessing the least taste or knowledge in the 
fine arts, can endure them.” 

In another letter Ord complained: “Every 
page of Aucubon’s book shows his breeding; 
he is neither a scholar nor a philosepher.” 

Precisely, Audubon made no such clans. 
What his plates showed were not dead birds 
but wildlife, bircks animated in their natural 
surrouricings, not “stiff, unmeaning profiles.” 
His works were not for the perant. 


Audubon's energies. He and Lucy were 

reunited in Louisiana in 1829, He col- 
lected and drew, solicited new subscribers 
and pacihed old ones. His expeditions, rang- 
ing from Florida to the Labrador pxninsula, 
brought new specimens. Settling in New York 
City in 1849, he launched a smaller eciton 
of The Birds of America and began on the 
quadrupeds: of North America, traveling the 
Missouri River to collect animals, This work 
was completed by his sons and the Reverend 
John Bachman of Charleston, South Carolina, 
who gave two daughters in marmage to 
Aucubon's sons: 


P isasie YEARS did littl to diminish 


Eurly in 1845, around his 60th birthday, 
Audubon paid a call ona delinquent sub- 
scriber—the American Philosophical Soriety, 
in the person of George Ord), Somewhat mel- 
lowed, Ord wrote of that meeting: 

“Mr. Audubon made known to me his in- 
tention of going on with his projected publi- 
cation, the history of the Quacrupeds of 
America. ... But you can do nothing with an 
enthusiast, to whom evervthing appears 
couleur de rose, The old gentleman... ap- 
pears, from his robust frame anci agile step, 
to be vet capable of enduring fatigue. The 
industry he displayed in prosecuting to com- 
pletion his great work is certainly worthy of 
ell praise... but what will be the decision 
of posterity on the merits of one who has 
wantonly violated the dignity of truth.” 

AS for posterity—a set of the double ele- 
phant folio, one of fewer than 200 ever com- 
pleted, was recently auctioned for more than 
$200,000, Kenneth Newman, president of 
The Old Print Shop in New York City, took 
me-up a marrow staircase and through a fire 
door. There dazzled the whole flock of The 
Birds of America, a set he had acquired and 
broken up fer sale The art market being 
prone to violent fluctuations, Newman de- 
clined to quote exact prices. But for one 
Audubon print in fine condition, a buver 
should be prepared to pay from several hun- 
dred to several thousand dollars. 


4 of us walked single file down a path 

leading from an elaborate two-story stu- 

dio that overlooks a pond circled with wild 

flowers, Ahead of me, the man in his 60's with 

straw-white hair and light-blue eves said, 
without breaking stride or Jooking wp: 

“Broad-winged huwk.” 

Then he pointed. T saw it against a white 
cloud in 2 rainwashed sky and heard the faint 
kree, ree by which my host had identified it 

Rover Torv Peterson told me: “Audubon 
was the great one who pulled birds out of the 
glass case; he showed living birds.” Peterson's 
own accomplishments invite comparisot. 


BRIGHT Connecticut afternoon: Two 


With a list of honorary degrees and awards 
longer than the hist of birds | haveseen in my 
lifetime, Peterson is perhaps best known for 
A Freid Guide to the Birds, first published in 
1934, which made on-the-spot identification 
possible for milfions of amateur enthusiasts. 
They know his respected guide simply as “the 
bible,” though they may not know his larie 
aml beautifully lifelike paintings. 

“Many artists like myself have been called 
‘modern Aucdubons.’ We tite of that compari- 
som, although we may indeéd be influence 
by his work. 

“Was he greater as an artist or an ornithol- 
ogist? I think the contribution is equal.” 


THIHANKS TO the National Audubon 

Society and the many local societies, 

~ Aucdubon's name has become synony- 

mous with protection of wildlife, especially 
birds. But, as Peterson points out: 

“In those divs Audubon wasn't concerned 
with conservation. In fact, he shot birds like 
mac. His contribution is not conservation. 
His contribution is awareness, which he more 
than anvone else seems to symbolize.” 

[f awareness comes before all else, and Au- 
tlubon's contribution is awareness, that in 
itself is enough. 

At 135th Street.and the Hudson River, New 
York's barge traffic alone Keeps the pace of 
Audubon's final days: Here, in a house he had 
built for Lucy, he at last declined, paving in 
mind and body for “arching Thousands of 
Miles ard Sleeping Years of Nights on the 
ground.” Expressways and apartment build- 
ings have overgrown the site. I walked up 
154th Street, crossed Broactway, and entered 
the cemetery of Trinity Parish, canopied with 
trees and calm. 

At the base of the tall runic cross, marigolds 
that someone had planted im old coffee cans 
were craning for the light. Atop a metal pole 
well off the vertical a bird feeder stood inno- 
cent of paint. Vandals had emptied it. Prob- 
ably squirrels. The roof of the feeder rested 
on the base of the monument. Beneath, only 
what was mortal of Audubon remains. 


Emblem for the naturalist—as Benjamin Franklin thought it should be for the nation 
—the wild turkey adorned Audubon's seal and became the first plate of The Birds of 
America. Wanton hunters decimated the species, responsible hunters helped revive it— 
to the health of this glowing gobbler from Audubon's favorite Louisiana countryside. 
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“Redwings fall wpon the felds in such astonishing numbers os to seem capable of com- 


nletely veiling them under the shade of their wings,” Audubon wrote, noting the “havock 
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Better known, andl even closer tO extine 


tion, a whooping crane (above) tries its 


winks belore milerathon 


When Audubon 
founded ohe on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, it turned, chasing him to the mver, 


Hhall 


into which I plunged up to the neck"—one 


Andubon “On the Wing” 
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muin’s 
slaughter and habitat destruction were tak- 


Eventually, Audubon saw thal 
ing heavy toll of the wilderness he had co 
bong explored. He lamented: “Where can | 
no now, und Visit nature undisturbed?” 
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Pining 6 cungus eve, o tedhead cuci 
(helow) dulibles in his element. Audubon 
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TO LIVE 


FIRST CAME TO HARLEM more 


than thirty vesrs ago trom Trinidad bi 





Wav ol Lon et Lharl been ere: nit in 

the study of law at the Middle 'T bemple 

of the Inns of Court eet Was on my way back 

) the West Indies. The ship's itinerary obliged 

me to cisembark in New York Citv. And so! 
come to Harlem 

From that moment, no matter where I have 
wandered, [ have never in my beart been fat 
away. | arm often asked: “Why do vou live in 
Harlem?’ 

Viv answer is invariably the ¢ame. | am in 
love with Harlem. It is a replied in miniature 
of the human condition. To live n Harlem is 
somclimes to hear the siren song of success, 
often to be denied by heaven and disdained 
by hell, yet always to POT DEW ea h meorri- 
Ing, Whatever yesterday's despair 

The prosaic facts about Harlem are 
stragntiorward enough. Here are located 
same of (sew Yorks most elegant brown- 
stones; middle-class blacks, having once 
abandoned them, are now returning to the 
ald dwellings and refurbishing them. There 
are Impressive high-rise apartment builclings 
Bul there also pre vast aren af detérinratect 
tenements, At least 50 percent of oak COMmni- 
nity saVvadlablé housing wits are substandare 

Unemployment in Harlem range ie “th wicen 

. 7 and 1) Dercent, AN More thar 4a fourth of 
amilies are on welfare. Nearly half of all 
YOUN people cannot find work; many of them 








ire unemployable because they lack market 
able skills or are addicted to druzs. Between 


LS) amd Lo ytl PreaALter Harlem ioest Ane in 


four of -its inhabitants, a decline from 772,000 
to 364,000. Stil, if it Were a separate m- 
nicipalty, it would rank as the nation’s 
11st largest. ahead of Pittsourch, Denver, 


And Atianta 


Outsiders may call it a ghetto, vet to hall 
a million Harlemites it is home, the best- 
tnown black community in the Western 
world In the heart of New York City, chil 
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The crime rate 6 high, and violence cam- 
monplace. (in Friday and Saturday nights, 
Harlem Hospital can resemble a casualty sta 
tion behind the front lines. It also true that 
drug acdicts Guy their fixes wonder the very 


noses of the police. The numbers game flour- 


hes more or less Openly, 45 Cloves prostituben 
AS for public education, [4 
President of New York Citv’s Board of Edu 


aiah Robinson. 


is critical. “The quality of education 
in Harlem,” savs this Harlem resident, “has 


dpm 
Laihin 


dese nerated to the level of a custodial service 
Yet Horlem 
black people in the United States 
When | f 
Harlem seemed to me like a painting by Mo 
net, opaque on the surface but translucent in 


the depths of tts luminous perspectives, Here, 


remains a kev fortress fot 


arriver,, ot the start ol the forties. 


in the gray twilicht of a winter dav, I gleaned 
muted intimations of Lurner's Venice. When 
spring cume, the quarter I lived in was trans- 
former into a corner of Paris: Montmartre in 





Harvest of a discerming eve, Uivivisands of 


DOTS Ey James Van Der “ce preserve 


half a century of Harhem histor. Lo his ate 
tin focked the unknown—pracluate, bricks 
families gn Peaster finery—and the farnous 
back-to-Afoca. telvecate Alareus Gprves 
evangelist “Dardidy” Grice, musician Ware 
scott. Dhering the J92s andl @ariy 195 

When Harlen blossomed with writers joned 
mir poins. the photoerapher CAPE o pair 
of prod sophisticaies with their new Cuztil- 
luc rowlster (heft), and “one of the pret, 
boys” (below). Van Der Zee, now 9) (bot- 
tow. left), delights im his first mveetine with 
Goardon Parks, fim director and mogarine 


photographer, composer and writer 





blackface with all the raffiish stridency of a 
canvas by Toulouse-Lautrec 

There was a small! middle class in Harlem, 
relatively successful, wit 








1 mass poverty Lreac- 
ing everywhere on its heels. Vet this wile 
sorend paverty was sulfused with a massive 
lency of spirit. Humor irradisted the 
scene, ‘Two superb black comedians, “Pig¢- 
meal” Markham and fackie "Moms" Mable, 
reigned at the Apollo Theatre 





Jaze Rewards a Subway Pilenimage 


loot may have been mm the heaven of the 
pot! Robert Browning most of the week, but 
on Sunday mornings at eleven o'clock He 
came to Harlem and was-omnipresent in the 
COMMUNITY Ss humerus and extremely diverse 
churches. [he rest of the time He wis rep- 
resented here by Father Divine, His. self- 
anpointed surrogate 

Father Divine described himself as God 
He dwelt in his own Heaven-on-the-Hudson, 
a palatial country estate within calling dis 
lace Of the then Souire of Hyde Pork, Presi 
mn Detainee Roosevelt Since Father 


Divine was careful to keep his followers well 
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fed, they readily accepted him as God. They 
dined sumptuously at hivish feasts im his 
satelite heavens. [hey worshiped him with 
ecstatic devotion 

“Tam God! 

“shin t it the truth, Father! 

Outside the gates of heaven, there was 
stompin’ nightly in the Savoy Ballroom al 
Lenox Avenue and 140th Street. The lind 
hop Was In Vorut, and Aarlem was tts head 
quarters. People from everywhere took the A 
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“Dusky sash across Miunhattan, poet 
Lanrston Hughes called Harlem, avmbol of 
tleeance ane distinction to blacks during 
the 1920's. ‘Then eraduwally it stid downhill 
to become ane of New York City's most cle- 
presser! areas, a victim of discrimination 
nepgiect, pverty, gn crime ‘DPourn-ot-the- 
entury brownstones spread from Lenox 
Venue, & main tnorouetifine in ties one: 
Line saya tH i eT Manhattan hack 
urban cevi Lopes Sek Money ACL Spinners 
for new comstraction such as the |S-story 
state Office Building, center, [t towers over 
the ghstenme Theresa. & londmark hotel 
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failed By 1930 blacks were in substantial pos- 
session of central Harlem, As the Great [De- 
pression of the thirties advanced, the people 
of Harlem began to sink into dire poverty. 

In this century several Harlems have ex- 
isted, partitioned on ethnic lines: Negro (or, 
now, Black) Harlem; Spanish (that is, largely 
Puerto Rican) Harlem; and at varying periods 


within the past fifty years, Italian, Jewish, and 


Irish Harlern. A-small colony of Finns once 
had a distinct quarter of its own. 

Today the community may be regarded, 
ucographically, a5 the area between 110th 
Street on the south, 155th Street on the north, 
the East and Harlem Rivers on the east, and 
Morningside and St. Nicholas Avenues on the 
west, Soctologically there is a greater Harlem 
that far exceeds its geographical boundaries. 
There are considerable pockets of blacks 
outside these limits. 


High and Low Share Love of Harlem 


For many men and women eminent in pub- 
lic life who reside in Harlem, their dedication 
to the community is a living vocation, re- 





litious in its intensity, all-encompassing i in its. 


devotion. A brilliant cluster of personalities 

comes to mind: U.S. Representative Charles 
Rangel: Percy Sutton, Borough President of 
Manhattan; Eleanor Holmes Norton, Com- 
missioner of Human Rights for New York 
City; Basil Paterson, Vice-Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; New Vork 
Sate Senator Carl McCall; State Assembly- 
man George W. Muller; Presiding Iustice 
Harold A. Stevens, Appellate Division, New 
York State Supreme Court; Judge James L. 
Watson of the U.S. Customs Court. 

They reside in Harlem; so do many others 
no tess qutshinding. University professors, 
clergymen, lawvers, business executives—all 
reside in the community, Harlem is no mere 
dumping ground for social derelicts or an ex- 
clusive preserve of the lawless. Some of the 
most notable citizens of this country were 
born and raisecL here 

They are all, I believe, of a mind with 
Borough President Percy Sutton: “If I were 
offered a@ million dollars, I wouldn't leave 
Harlem.” And with Mrs: Norton as she 
muses: “There is something magical about 
Harlem.” And with former Set. Frederick 
Watts, who once headed the police homicide 
squad in a precinct in central Harlem-and is 


fo Live in Harlem... 


also an attorney-al-law. No one knows the 
streets af Hurlem better than he: the danger, 
the menace, the ubiquitous horror. At the 
same time, no one knows better than he the 
obverse side of that coin: the humor, the wry 
realism, the irrepressible love of life. “I don't 
feel nght,” he says, “away from Harlem.” 
Despite the formidable difficulties Harlem 
faces, it is a triumphant, not a defeated com- 
munity. It celebrates the invincibility of the 
human sprit In Harlem the source of that 
invincibility is humor, and often it is elemen- 
tal. | cite this instance with a certain chagrin: 
On an extremely cold winter morning, my 
wife ic on her way to an appointment with 
her dentist. Snow lies several inches deep, 
und blasts of freezing air send flurries upward 
into the unprotected faces of passersby. An 
ancient black man, an authentic old Harlem 
cat, is sheltering in an inhospitable doorway. 
He sees my wife approaching, and as she goes 
by, he calls out to her: “Baby, ef Ah wuz yo’ 
dackly, vo'd sho’ be in bed cis mawnin’,” 
That man has given me a lesson in domes- 
tic gallantry. Somewhere in Harlem is an an- 
tique black gentleman who on a bitterly cold 
morning was more solicitous of my wife's 
comfort than L ‘That, however—that humor, 
that zest—is the spirit of Harlem, where hu- 
mor and sorrow are contrapuntal effects in-a 
great human fugue by some cosmic Hach. 


Jucvling the Possible Joys of a Single Day 


My spirits are a sunburst some mornings. 
1 juggle possibilities, throwing them into the 
air, catching and then tossing again this 
chore and that alternative. 

If the soaring flizht of the morning fulfills 
its early promise, | might breakfast at Adele's 
Kitchen and lunch at La Famille Restaurant. 
Between breakfast and lunch I might work 
on a research project at the Schombure Col- 
lection, that treasure trove of black American 
literature in « branch of the New York Public 
Library at 145th Street and Lenox Avenue 
After lunch [ might return to the Schomburg 
for another two or three hours. Then I might 
go a few yards farther up toward Seventh 
Avenue (now Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
Boulevard) to the Harlem Young Men’s 
Christian Association for some exercise. 

Later I might dine at Jock’'s or the Red 
Rooster, then stroll up Seventh Avenue to 
Small's Paraclise, looking in at Joe Wells’s, or 
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the (lub Baron before ending the evening at 
a theater or concert hall. | might go to a ballet 
rehearsal by the Dance Theatre of Hariem 
(pages 204)-201), or attend a periormance at 
the New Heritage Repertory Theatre or the 
National Black Theatre, or a concert or play 
at the Harlem School of the Arts, founcect ancl 
directed by the world-famous singer Dhorothy 
Miavnor. Light also go te the Apollo Theatre, 
the epicenter of Harlem's folk life, squatting 
in the navel of the block between Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues on 125th Street 

My entire dav, in all its diversity, would 
have been =ferrit within xl rags Cv 4 Store oO] 
city blocks. Never at any point would 1 have 
set foot outside Harlem 

The prospect of the Apollo allures. me. I 
hind seductive the thought of Aretha Franklin, 
soul sister, on its stave in a nimbus af light 
mmiplorng her listeners m song: “Call me!” 
She will adress herself cirectly to me—ard to 


is 


humdreds of others. But tome, anyway. And 

we shall all respond in unison to this bewitch- 

ing; impassioned Circe: “I sure will, baby 
i" 


\ 


é. | sure will." 
Screams Give Voice to the Unsavable 


And if James Brown was on the bill— 
James Brown, soul brother—he would ad- 
jure us, niso in song: “Sav it loud, ‘I'm black 
and proud!" 

Thus mitmanishing and exhorting ws, he 
Would caper, invertebrate, strutting, sitther- 
Ing; prouetting. moproevising a febrile ballet 
of black pode in Incha rubber; and bawling, 
bawling, bawling, driven to a Cyprian frenzy 
under the hypnosis of drums in league with a 
choir of keening saxophones underscored by 
an immense arwl broocing bass fiddle 

And now uncontrollable passion assails 
him. Lying on one side, he stretches full 
leneth on (Continued om page 193) 
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(Continued from page 188) — the floor, sup- 
porting his weight with one hand while the 
other engages in insupportable eropings. In 
simulated ecstusy he cries aloud: “Shall | 
scream?” We are all suffering with him, “Yes! 
Scrcam, soul, scream!” we respond, thereby 
releasing him, and freeing ourselves. His need 
was ours: ours, his. We have achieved com- 
munication and understood each other. James 
Brown. Soul brother 


Fantasy Makes Life Bearable 


On the Apollo's ghost-haunted stage, 
dreams spun out of waking fantasy come true. 
Even when they don’t, the dreaming and the 
fantasy will have bestowed, for a moment at 
least, a transforming illusion to keep some 
nightmare reality at boy. 

In Harlem, dreams possess vast social util- 
ity whether or not they come truc. Whatever 
else one may clo here, it is necessary to dream. 
The numbers game, which ts to Harlem what 
roulette is to Monte Carlo, is based on dreams. 
To “hit the number” 1s bo rocket to the moon 
and walk there, spending your winnings if 
yeu “hit it big,” like a billionaire cone crazy, 
So that when in the shortness of time vou re- 
vert to your impoverished state, the people on 
vour block will soll remember that sudden 
wealth did not make vou a skinflint And 
same one person or another will alwavs stand 
vou a drink at the neighborhood bar in-mem- 
ory of the night when you stood there host 
to all comers. 

Fame is & capricious tedeemer of poverty. 
The winged chariot tt sends for the chosen 
may be chauffeured by a numbers runner, an 
impresario at the Afro-American Singing 
Theatre, or the conch of a topflight football or 
basketball team. It whisks the clect away 
swt as a meteor to the fruition of dreams. 
When he, or she, comes home again, home to 
Harlem—home to the childhood block—it 1s 
to be surrounded by admiring bevies of old 
friends: Others stand on stoops or lean irom 
windows, calling out greetings in celebration 


of the present and in remembrance of times 
past. In a brief hour of surceasé from their 
torments, the heroin addicts and the other- 
wise Jost and tormented also cry welcome. 
But there was no welcome in the haunted 
eves af the pirl who sat in the police car drawn 
up alongside the curb. She was in the front 
scat, a police officer at the wheel besice her. 


He called out to me. “Here, come in.” He 


threw open a door to the backseat. 

I had earlier requested this interview, and 
now the police officer told mi: “Ask ber any- 
thing you wish: Except ber real name. She 
knows your name, but you cannot know hers. 
That is the only ground role.” 

Nameélessness, | reflected, 14 a state not alien 
tw blacks “Please tell me about yourself,” 
I sail. 

For some reason obscure te me, she threw 
her head back und laughed soundlessly. 

“Tl ran away from home for the first time 
when I was twelve...” 

AW hy?” 

“All my friends were able to stay out until 
ten-cleven o'clock at might, but my father 
Wanted me to come im at six. He was a very 
hard man.” 

“Do you men ster?" 

“Yes Stern. But be loved me.” 

“How long were you away trom home? 

“About two weeks.” 

What did your parents do when you re- 
turned heme?” 

“My father beat me—with a broomstick. 
He broke my arm.” 

She indicated the affected arm by a slight 
movement of it 

‘Did you stay home?” 

“No. [ tan away again os soon as my arm 
was healecL” 

The girl's eves were aglow with the trans- 
port anc torment of remembering. What war- 
rant hacl I fer rummaging through her past? 

lL sail to ber, “You have always been seek- 
ing love, haven't you?” 

She was all at once a creature unspoiled. 


‘Lam the best... a8 for ot Pm conmeemed,” boasts Yvonne Barkley, lightweight 
contender for a crown oot vet created in the fledeling field of women’s boxing. The 
2-year-old noother of two pot her start at 14 in afterschool tumbles with other giris 
“who wanted to be taueh.” Winner of ai bouts ane women dona bo ata meri, 
the uneniploved factory worker trams daily with fonmer fehter Connie Bryant in his 
Evst 125th Street gm. She vweews boxing 0s her passport oul of poverty, 


To Live in Harlem... 
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The ability to excel at some form of sport 
is the first ray of light for many black youths. 
It is impossible to overemphasize the power 
of the example furnished by baseball players 
like Willie Mays or the late Jackie Robinson, 
or poeeighters ike Joe Louis or Sucar Ray 
Robinson, Muhammarl Ali or Joe Frazier. 
You too, my man, can do it. 

Increasingly nowadays, the great athletes 
return to help, encourage, prod, and stimu- 
late others by their own dramatic example 
to go and do likewise. They hold basketball 
clinics, and some in their off-season partici- 
pate In tournaments on ghetto courts. 

A Feel for the Pulse of Life 

The artists of entertainment influence the 
black youth of Harlem as strongly as the 
athletes. Igo to lunch with Miss Nina Simone. 
The late Duke Ellington, the peerless master 
of jatz, reportedly described her as the great- 
est singer he hard ever worked with. 

Tt is easy to accept this description of Nina 
Simone. Her voice expresses in universal 
terms the whole emotional content of human 
experience. Someone has observed of her: 
“Tt a lioness could sing, she would sing like 
that.” Besides which, Miss Simone is a superb 
performer on the piano. 

“Sind Simone receives me in the house 
where Duke Ellington lived, and where she 
has been residing, She wears a tailored black 
suit. Her hor is dark, crispate, and close 
cropped. She is somewhat above medium 
height, slencer, and lissome. You notice her 
beautifully sculptured hands-al once. 

Miss Simone pours champagne into finely 
embossed silver cups: “Those are Duke's 
champarne glasses,” she says. Her dark, im- 
tense eves Query my Purpose in coming to see 
her before she formulates the question: “Well, 
what do vou want me to tell vou?” 

“What does jazz mean to Harlem—to black 
peopler” I ask. 

She considers her reply with care. “Jazz lets 
black peopie know, every time they hear It, 
that they have their hands on the pulse of 
life. Jazz always has a pulse—a rhythmic 
piulse—like a heartbeat. It is the beginning of 
life,” She sighs and for a second closes her 
eves. “Here in Duke Ellington's house, I am 
at peace.” 

Duke Ellington's house is an intposing man- 
sion on Riverside Drive. Miss Simone is 


Lon 


occupying the suite where he worked. A por- 
trait of him, and another of Nina Simone at 
the age of 17, hang on the wall of the passage- 
Way connecting the two rooms. 

“Will vou demonstrate for me,” I say to 
Miss Simone, “the difference between what 
you choese to play and what vou don't?” 

She puts down her champagne cup and 
foes to the piano. “This,” she tells me, “is 
‘stride’ piano playing.” She plays: after the 
fashion made famous by great performers 
such as Willie “The Lion” Smith and Duke 
Ellington. “And this,” she continues, “is blues 
in the style of Billie Holiday.” As she plays, 
she sings one of Billie Holiday's celebrated 
laments, “Fine anc Mellow”: 


My man, he don't love me, 
freats me, Oi! so mean... 
He's the lowest man that ue ever seen. 


Fascinated, IT listen, absorbed, intent. 
“When Lam at my peak,” she says, “my music 
comes out of me in rhapsodies—like Brahms, 
or in romanticism, like Chopin. Sometimes 
my right band will do «melody, my left hand 
will do a melody, there may be three melodies 
all going at the same time, and all antiphonal 
to each other.” 

A silken carpet of sound unrolls. A low 
MUMmuUrOUSs Yolce nestles at first against the 
curpet, then gathering volume rises from it, 
finally subsiding. “Those outward-spreading 
circles’ —Miss Simone's hands, marvelously 
plastic, essay concentric motions—‘of sound. 
You saw... ?’ But Fam still in the thrall of 
her performance: 

Then her voice ts suddenly overcast with 
i pall of somber testament to the agony of 
artistic creation: “I believe in minute atten- 
tion to detail for the sake of perfection.” 


Gauging the Troe and the False 


T hear the ring of truth, the chime of authen- 
ticity. And to speak of authenticity is to dis- 
close the innermost secret of the formless 
welter, the elusive mystique, of the lite of Har- 
lem. The unforgivable sin in Harlem ts to be 
a phony. You may be anything you please, 
provided only that-you're “for real.” 

Authenticity guarantees you acceptance 
in Harlem as nothing else does. The bizarre, 
the grotesque, alien, exotic, squalid, mon- 
strous, beautiful, sublime—each has its place 
in’ Hariem. (Continued on page 201) 
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to the people of Lenox Avenu a Satur the Abvssinmin Heaptist Church on 

tay afternoon. The tidy storefront chore! LM loft) From ‘thr ee 

olfers born-again religion to “down-home Clayton Powell, Jr., rose to farm ms A 
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hcp » the Christian life 
rchestrated with Gimbounnes, wiehboarr: churches have pili’ etl a Major Fone in te Sta- 


drums, anc organ, may last all iis bility arc development of the community 
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anidard applied out of the searing, age-old 
experience of being black In a hostile cul 


rere Li 


real, implies is essential corollan Vian 

hat col aan’ tne wood,” and then, the ultimate 
vercliict, “DUhuat cut | Den ln Harlern 
with it= pervasive religious ethos, this is o 
senienioe to hia | io tv server im StH irl vin 


tempt durine the course of your unnatural lite 


Crusader bets His Hopes and His Lite 


NeVEr CUrng the passage of fis Twoscor 


vears and more has (Charles Kenvatia, who 
_S 7 | | 

once wee Mhaleolm X's bocdwerusrd, hodden 

his rt ei laty Ce TTL tt SALT rit ay peo Le Pel 


the TH: 
ihle, Whether orating on a street comer 


itm Stent me more Teac lentih- 


avainst the racialh Inspired it] i soc 
or distributing Christmis- mfts to dope ad 
(ict: whether symbolically brandishing i 
miuchete while surrounded by his: sumilarh 
iomed tolowers, of DEIN INLerVvie wed about 
his secial concerns and objectives, Charlie: 
Renvatia seeks no reluge im dissimulalion 
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His face beneath its canopy of abundant black 
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Nent= “AS 2 people, Wwe fave fol itarned to 
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: ‘ ae 
of vice in the commun Mariem. fie says 
J 1 
“has been a haven for all the vice and cot 


mitton that are destroying this city.” Yet hi 


Ino shonmernng Eden, thee anake hinee 


remains optimistic about Harlem Honest 
omunoushy as Adam and Eve covort ina - 
andl competent law enforcement and vigorous 


new | let, Woonfestalivn ; hie errr) ; : 
by Arthur Mitchell of the Dance Theatre of leadership would “tum the problem around 
Martem. Phe firs flack prem in ia ne LTRS 
tor American ballet comnany, Abitehel 1 When Kenyatta peak: of the seduction of 
) founchee! the Harlem school and troupe the community s children into using nar 
to prove black Baical bullet Hrtist can cotics, his eves kindle into a blaze of tury and 
Gcptic TK bres Ww RL oi Pan be discust. He exconates the “overseers of vice. 
Abode qf jaar, CHitering ind chan ihe sufierme on fis ascetic face det DEN 
ene. the Ruaald Rioosti titorant-bar (left “Why don't th i ir children alone? 
Praises Lit NOMA i rm thie ee “cme time aro, Afi aulom iit i li h 
| 1 t.attracted Joe Lows, Duke | A Be gen: FS 
ar MVatta was riding was ambusher. His 
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body was bonevcombect by bullets, gored fe 
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ane hil OLRM 7 Ground swell that overrode City Hall: 
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l hed been aclriittcr 
tO one of thes colleges. [here she begara 
COLTS Of ATTA learhine ho @ Oeeree of bach 
eior of arts: Pier coal was a doctorats 

Her relatives occugied the first balf-doren 
mew Ss, TPe4T Preis and lormer Coveney 
remiiiwiel of ttt seats T hie eart 
un filtered through stainerl-tlass windows 


——os . 
Mi the end of the short and simple service 
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* husband of the deceased together with 
their children proceerced to the coffin to take 
their final leave 

(ine 40n, a splendidly handsome 
man, whom she had striven with all her val- 
lant soul to rescue from the demons of drug 
addiction, could not be persuncled to leave 
her cofin, nor would he perm 
He stood there, gazing down at his mother, 
utterly abanchoned to his grief 

t salute this denied Lach 

pirit that she incamated 
mat UNCOnNGqUuer spirit of Harlem: always, 
a best, indigent—vet, no matter how bad 
things are, resilient In the midst of besetting 
poverty, and the holocaust of her children’s: 
her husharwl’s 


younp 


mut it to be sealed 


Dercnuse the 
her lifetime = 








and herown bey ves, Se foucht, 
smiled, and danced. She was alwavs eager to 
demonstrate the latest dance step: the monkey, 
the hustle, the bump 


Hers was a paraciem af the common life of 


Harlem, of indestructible as ele- 
mental matter, that springs insuppressibly 
in the black breast. Its living metaphor is the 
vreen shoots that regoin life in resurrection 
[rom the garbage that often rises hich in a 
noome tide and engulfs the 
Eni lem. But the 
TT element i} San Ct 


the hia] la! 


wnerents ol 


ador of Harlem can also 


acsert its OV 
Churches Play a Major Role 


[f there is a single cobering oreanization 
| Harlem church. Chough splint- 
lenominations, sects, and 
factions, it cements the life of the c 
(Church of 


io the 
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Ommunit’s 
Rome imposed coherence 


Kurope during the 


as [he 
On the COMMUNnAl 
Middle Aces 

ihe primary political centers of 
mm Harlem are located tn 
the members of a 
eartins 


i 
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power 
the churches. For 
church are, trom 
wiew, potential voters. Every 
every church in 
frants, in extraordinan 
task oof partitioning 
and Copesar 

[tis to the church, 
munity jocks for solutions to 
as Well as public. Not 
Hartem church find itself called aun 
m to supply social, and political 
Imitiahves that orcinanis 
from secular sources 


Mt 4 4a midwinter day in Harlem. | trace a 
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Living roam with no walls, the 
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labyrinthine path throweh the anow along 
[23d Street, and 
Bugs of carbave are pyvramislerl at 
entrance. “At a most 
the pressure of my finger on an electri 
ton elicits a quavenne, hich 
Lhe shutfe of foottalls 


ar inner coor 


come to @ minister s Hause 
the cide of 
Ton fate 
bust 


niteher alarm 


the basement 


a a etechi ls 
Hroans and wheezts 
open. | am invited to enter by Dr. Davie 
Licorish, who minister of tht 


Abvesintin hapist ( hurch when the 
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up with his work in the Congress, or some- 
thing else, he would sav, ‘Lick, take over for 
me." For 28 years, ‘Lick, take over for me.’ 
And now:...in the end..." His hands, which 
have been restlessly arranging and rearrane- 
ing papers on hie desk, are still at last. 

“Ray Jones wanted me to run for the City 
Council, But Powell wouldn't hear of it 
‘No,’ he saicl 'T need somebody to look after 
the church,’" Suddenly he breaks into a 
ground swell of briny laughter.“ ‘Lick, take 
over for me" 

He observes a moment of silence as though 
for the dead. At last he declares in the man- 
ner of a clergyman pronouncing an elegy: 
“Adam Poweil died of a broken heart. The 
people betraved him. Harlem today is leader- 
less.” Then, meditatively, “Looks like a 
bombed-owt city.” 

Even now, here, in this Harlem basement 
on a wintry morning, Adam Clayton Powell's 
odd fascination remains potent. 

“I sometimes think,” says Dr. Licorigh, 
“that Acim is: somewhere around—for his 
work is not finished. Adam was able to lift 
people up through his People’s Committee. 
But now we don't know where we're going. 
We need leaders of experience. Ideas just 
don't accomplish themselves, There's a mis- 
tuken emphasis on youth, 


Harlem's Flaws Are Also the World's 


“Our number-ane problem is economics. 
And next, political awareness and orgunira- 
tion. That's what Acam Powell tried to do for 
Harlem, To make people politically aware 
and to build a strong economic organization. 
But most of these politicians only give the 
people fantasy and euphoria. 

“H the roots are rotten, how can the tree 
be healthy? We are back. te the same old 
trick of getting some money out of the white 
man’s pockel,” His voice resonated into a 
thunder af contempt. “Are we always going 
to be parasites?” 

Another distinguished clergyman thinks 
the problem is bigger than Harlem Dr. M. 
Moran Weston is the pastor of St. Philip's 
Episcopal Church in Harlem, which has one 


of the largest congregations of its denomi- 
nation in New York City, “Harlem,” he says, 
“is going through far-reaching changes: a 
veritable microcosm of urban change, this 
community. What is wrong with Harlem is 
aso wrong with New Vork: City, and wrong 
with the whole country and, if you like, 
the world, 

“Harlem,” be asserts, “cannot be isolated as 
though its problems were somehow unique. 
and unparalleled by any similar phenomena 
in the rest of the national and world society. 
Harlem is only an extreme instance, in a more 
visible context, of what is wrong with the 
larger society.” 


Dr Weston will tell you—and so will other 
thoughtful people—where the solution to 
Harlem's agzonies lies, It must stem from edu- 
cation and leadership, And there are in Har- 
Jem decicated people who care, who have the 
ability to change things for the better. 

This is a constantiv recurring theme in 
Harlem, the confidence that the community 
possesses the resources of lewdership to re- 
penerate iiself. The extraordinary abilities of 
these leaclers—a Congressman, a borough 
president, a state senator, an-assemblyman, a 
city commissioner of human rights, cistin- 
guished judges, and many more—these are 
the surest guarantee of Harlem's survival and 
Future resplendence. They—and the people 
of Harlem themselves, with their insatiable 
appetite for life, their perennial resiliency, 
their unconquerable humor. 

Harlem 6 courage and Harlem is love 
Harlem is blood anc Harlem is fire. Hariem is 
beauty and Harlem is squalor. Harlem is 
dreaming and Harlem is dust. Harlem is 
heaven and Harlem is hell) Harlem is the 
human condition. 

To love the Onited States. with all the 
troubled freight of its failures of idealism, to 
love humanity with all the tragic burden of 
its impertections, to love life in all the com- 
plexity of its myriad menace and illimitable 
promise, is, for better, for worse, to love 


Harlem. a 


“Life for me ain't been no crystal stair,” a mother says to ber sen in a poem by Langston 
Hughes. But she counsels, “Don't vou turn buck.” Keep going. Keep climbing. A woman's 
face in the crowd of hospital demonstrators evokes the strong-willed determination of Harlem 
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By ED YOST 








Launch! The author issues the final 
COT tom eT Crewmruin 
the balloon lifts off from Milbrider 
on the northern coast of Maine Thi 


font—louchiown somewhere om 
Europe. A veteran aircraft pilot as 
well as balloonist, Ed Yost operates 
his dwn balloon-bullding compan 
th Stoux Falls: South Dakota 


LOWLY, SILENTLY, my balloon Sifper 
Fox lifts free of earth, bound for wher 
ever Lhe winds will take it Here along 
the New England coast, autumn wines 


| 





generally blow toward the east. The pattern 
extencs over much of the North Atlantic, and 
therein bes mv hope. From the small coastal 
town of Milbridime, Maine, 0 plan to rich thise: 
Winds some 3,000 miles in history's first brans- 
atlantic balloon flight 

For more than acentury man has souvht to 
conquer the Atlantic Ocean by balloon—and 
lavled in the past two decacles alone, nearly 
a deven attempts have been made, and five 
lives fave been lost 

I have stucied each attempt, convinced! 
Hnation of expari- 
crice, proper balloon desten, wivance weather 
forecasting, aml that element familiar to all 
free Dalloonists—a measure of lock: After a 
quarter of a century of building and flung 
hilloons, | wm ready to test mv theor 

Europe is the chief goal, but | have others 





that success hes in a com 





in mie new world te orcs fcr bet distance 
find duration of manned ballon fhehts 
breaking those set by German balloonists 
more than sixty years seo 

wow aS the corth slowly recedes, l wave a 
last time to family and friends below, then 
tiirn my attention to Sikveer Fox. Small in 
COMpPATOn Lo most transatlantic designs, it 
Tmensures SO feet in ferzat and contains 
00,000 cubic feet of helium in @ neoprene: 
coated nylon bag. A sneutlike “appendix” 
allows for release of helium expanded by heat 
Irom the suns rays, an effect lessened by a 
coat of reflective silver paint on the woper 
nairt of the bag 

Balloon and gondola combined weigh bess 
than two tons, more than half of it ballast and 
expendable CU pM AS a SHUCl(Y Mctasure l 
have built the open goncola in the shape of a 
catamaran fora possible lancing at sea: The 
balloon carries the Stars and Stripes and thi 
flag wf the National Geographic Society 
which hia furnishe 
the Venture 

Catching the first gust of wind, Sifter Fox 
drtts slowly northward), On the following 
nages, framed in the immensity of sky and 
sem, the balloon flonts northeastward 3.000 
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feet above Canada’s Gull of St. Lawrence 
during the first full day of furht 
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Record flight dramatizes 
two centuries of 
ballooning histor 


NS HIS AGE-OLD LONGING far 
fight, man first triumphed by means of 
a hot-air balloon, From that primitive 
craft (right) balloons have evolved into 
Viluable tools for high-altitude research. 

An early allempt to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean wis made in 1874, when the 
American balloon Daily Graphic with 
three aboarcl was forced down only 60 
miles from launch. Following one other 
abortive yenture in 1881, ballognists cic 
not dare the Atlantic again until 1955, 
when four Hritishers tried an east-west 
crossing. Since then there have been 11 
attempts, tnclucing the author's. 

Siver Fox demonstrated the capability 
of the low-altitude helium balloon. Air- 
borne for 107 hours, 37 minutes, Ed Vost 
few 2,740) miles to cover a great-circle 
distance of 2,475.03 miles, breaking the 
previous records of 87 hours and 1,896.85 
miles for balloons of unlimited size. 

Adverse winds in mit-ocean robbed 
Yost of ns major goal, the first Atlantic 
balloon crossing. Borne north and then 
east during the initial three days, Si/ver 
Fox encountered an air mass known 35 
the “Azores high,” and was driven south- 
ward into a clockwise weather pattern 
that threatened to carry the balloon 
toward the Canbbean. 

Through skillful use oof ballast, Vost 
maneuvered for a day and a nicht be- 
tween §,000 and 14.600 feet in a vain 
search for favorable winds. Ballast and 
expentilable gear nearly exhausted, he 
touched down 200 miles east of the Azores. 

‘The schematic diagram ut right reveals 
Sitter Fox's controlled fight pattern 
through cycles of warm days and coo! 
nights. Contraction of the helium in the 
everung results in loss of buoyancy and in 
agradual decline in altitude. The process 
is slowly offset by the jettisaning of 
ballast, Greater variations toward the 
end of the flight reflect Yost's attempts to 
escape the Azores high. 
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t 
ARS T MANNED FLIGHT. , 
November 31, TRA, occurred é 
hear Paris in a lnwinhiy 
decorated hot-air balloon 


| . EXPLORER |, ia joint project 
built by Etienne Motrtgalfinr. of the National G phic 


The machina carried Puairo 3 
Sori mud the LS: Aoemi 
de Rosier and the Marquis ety Area Mi 


: ‘ : Air Corps. attaiterd an 
ign oT d.OO0 teat in a July 28. 1934. A tearin 
flight lasting 20 minutes. the bag forced the three 


man crew to parachute, 


Cctower 6 — o/0 pom. EDT 
Wind averaging 25 mph have 
carrred Yout TB9 mules wince 
hac 






3, 97 aa mr 
Eisiohi | eR a sah ee varng wind 
oe Eastern daylight time i ing! 





EXPLORER | lofted man to 
TS 235 feet, of (2.71 riles 

~ an official record that 
endured for 22 years 
Launched November ii, (a5. 


the gent balisan proved 
that life could be sustained 
in the stratosphere 


October ?— 6:/0 pum FRY Lietobuer & - 
Shranger wis, averaging 2) mph, inthe tired 24-hour period, wind 
hive put arether 74! miles average drops to 2) mph, and out 
befund Siver Fox makes only 5/4 miles. fora totes 
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Atlantic Ocean 


Vertical scala exaggerated 
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5 AATO- LAS Har 4S. on 
Nii 4, (ET, carted Comdr 
Maldon 2. Ross and Lt 
Leamdr. Wiebor A. Prather 
Jr. of ta LU, S. Navy to 
Na, 740 feet OLS rules 
Prather drowned during 
Peary Oates tices 





BAICEE SIR Ul, on Avequet 16 
(AO, ited Cant: Joseph WW 
Kittingar, Jr. of the LLS 

Air Force, te (02.800 feet 
Kittingar made a free-fall 
escent to 17,500 heat, where 
his Par aeacrhs ores 


October 9— & 10 pam EDT Sees 

Po : i. kt 7 "| E a | 

On a wind that averages 26 mph, CONQUEST af the 

Silver Fox fogs another G27 npiies English (channel by 
I het-air balloon was 
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I achiowed by author 
Yost and Don Piccard 
on April a, aS 
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TOUCHDOWN i 
October 10. 1976 POR 
Saf avn Eastern daylight time 
(a7 am. local standard time) 
lO? Aeteen, 37 pinartes 

Winch averaged 23 mph for the 
laet 269 emifen. Tie’ testuel Might 
wae 2,740 priest 











Contrary 
winds hound 
“Silver Fox” 


ILENCE AND THE SEA surround 
ne midway across the Atlantic 
left. On this third morning aloft 

Stier Fox drifts southenstward at an 
altitucte of 9,660 fee Two dave earlier 
T hail taken a self-portrait (lower let 
aver tht Saumons River of Anticosti 
Kho in the Gulf of St Lawrence 
Lashed toa hanetling 





Ine, the camera 
swine inboard, blurring the image 

Below me now small cumulus cloweds 
dapple the seascape. Overhead a laver 
of cirrus creales probleme: Screening 
the sun, it reduces warming of the 
helium, thus impairing buovancy and 
forcing me to expend precious ballast 
moorder to mamtain altitucle 

Thunderstorms, a major threat te-all 
badioonists, have presentec! no problem 
| have sighted several, but Silver Fox 
has slipped past them 

Despitean instrument panel crammed 


With Seeiive nnaviIrention fifi 





| rach 
equipment, | rely for safety on several 
commonsense rules uid chown by old 
time balloonists. At hicher altitudes I 
msnect my Anecrnails rerularly for the 
telltale blue Shale that warns of insul- 
fcoent oxen 

To avoid touchdown sat sea during 
hours of tittul sleep, | have equipped a 
barometer with a motorcvele horn that 
shrilis a warning should the balloon chip 
below 3:00 feet For pr wot of contin 
ous Hight beyond the eves of witnesses | 
carry two sealed harographs that trace 
an. unbroken record of Sifier Feos’s alti- 
tude and time aloft 

As morming wears on, | realize I am 
being dirtven irresistibly toward the 
Azores bich with its clockwie weather 
Pee LE roe. Commercial airlmers: crossimi 
far above me continue to relay weather 
HOVICE a navigational fixes, and too 
ArmSoTEd balloons the message be 
comes increasingly clear Europe & 
bevend mach 
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With ballast rumming low, | survey the 
ttems | can afford to <acnhrce mist of 
il but a littl water. 





my canner! fore 
rr’ sleeping itr, it ractic receiver, even 
the sextant. But their loss will bring 1 
priceless bonus—one more diay inthe ar 
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RECOVERY AT SEA miurks the end 


fomy flight, 200 mites east of the 
sind of Santa WNinrin in the Acores 
amd 7OO tantalizing miles from succe 


the coast of Portueal. Less than three 
nours witer touch loan iti & lecrtit sired 
the West Gsenman freichter Ajdisuhbeth 


till partiall 
MY Si DeiPoaali 





Bolten eases alongside | 


cturats by 


Pil lasct ral cK i, a SovVici S11] 
une watches the pore | erlings, hut choes 
nat identify herself 

During the final hours in the oir o 
Lockheed Fl -130 fescue plane trom 
the oS, Air Forte's 67th Aerospace 


Rescue ond Recowery sq) Wa n taser 


at Wowlbridee, England. circled me 
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Uwe!” come the cheerfulreply. “Be 
of luck fromthe 67th,” and the HC-1 4 
turned for home 

Lhe witimate bess of the 67th ariiod 
his wore LIT) Oy PLT! ral gat 


lower left 
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The cable from Washing 


“YOU Stein 


pnde in your truly outstanding achiew 


bon Mem in pert 


ment. amd [ extend my-very bes 


1 iP i 
ta vou, the members of your famil 
ohied | the peopl his Ha paul | ree Los 
Leng pss bil "Tie tri ELT VAT! berrat | 


amply, “Gerold Ko Ferd." 


Vi L| the AI Sut he EWE [4 i] seat i 
manned balloon? The possibility he 


long existed for a meh-altitode b 
Wi # SAaen Donn th fi le tive pet 
stream to fuurope mm two or three days 
However, 1 prefer traditional balloon 
ing in an open-air gondola and the chal- 


lerigr ii} cir i Li cortiliy T Lr thy Clemens 


id {f Fost: IFA npn ieee ee : | 
he ALfiantie wis, 1a fact, o bea efferi 
Thy tie) Rap & geal ted i] retgeal 
Richard Acwter, Jerry AMelsia, and 
ity Tate Fi rer, fle ed coud gg innech 
the balloon, Tu mot nllcwem asl 

i f iL Rint ei i A HEH iy ff | 
fone, of Rseteor UT fame (page 2) 
mad ero Anno, ofrraied tracking 
(hore Nerdy Li Hien his i rine lor 
e YH ppt i conmue fro ie f iy 
Cad (cuird aud tl if Pops 
Imericum World. Arrives, fh rnd 
Trans World Arrlines, tone oolunieered 
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The 
Pageant of 
Rajasthan 


ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
RAGHUBIR SINGH 


HE HAUNTING SOUND of the baneclit’s fhute 

floated] through the village, mingling with the 

seurinu heat of the Great Inclian Desert When 

the music stopped, Karna Bhil (left), one of the 
most famous of Rutasthan’s decettis—a Special 
breed of outlwws—drew the three-foot mari away 
from the grandiose cotls of his oiled mustache. Ais 
eves. bored into mine. Under the stare of a man 
reputed to have killed dozens of people, it was | 
who blinked. 

He spoke of the code of the daroits, one of the 
many tracitions of the Indian State of Rajasthan, 
my homeland The true dacatts claim they are 
henorbound, as they have been for centuries, to rob 
only the rich and only in broad daylight. He boasted 
of a jailbreak, telling me how he had dug his way 
out of his cell “with my bare hans.” For the moment 
he owas free thouch, not 
charged with any crime, Rajasthan , 


living as a small farmer. ; 
His lean fingers lovingly = 


caressed] his flute as he < “ne: 


talked. “I play the narh “\'—_— 


camped out alone at night C “it | rp | 
acts ae ‘PNDIA ~ 
on the sand dunes,” he saict | i 
“Tt helps to relieve the sol- ¥ 
itude.” It has also made \ f 
him one of Kajasthan s most yr 
"a 


renowned folk musicHins. 
In lute 1976 this living legend again lost his free- 
dom; convicted of two murders, be is now serving 
a life sentence. 

After vears of living abroad, [Lrecently returned 
to this harsh land of sun and sand, wind and rock 
where [was born and raised, to meet and photograph 


zt9 


its péople: the musicians, the craftsmen, the 
nomatis aod other tribesmen. 

Once this was the land of the Raiputs, Sans 
of the Kings, India’s stored caste of warriors, 
rulers, and, later, lanchowners ike my father. 
Thus, I was born a Rajput. In legend our 
ancestors sprang from the sun, the moon, or 
fire and emulated the heroes of such ancient 
Inclian epics as the Ammonia. 

From the early Middle Awes to the 18th 
century, the fiery, chivalrous Rajputs battled 
each other and ceaseless waves of invaders. 
One Rajput in particular remains a towering 
national figure: Maharana Pratap, the “one 
unconquerable mind” who successfully re- 
sisted the might of the Mogul Empire. 

With the coming of the British, the Rajput 
princes were forced to make treaties with the 
Crown. After independence in 1947, they 
once again bowed to the times; the 22 princely 
states collectively called] Rajputana were 
merged into the modern State of Rajasthan 
in the new Dncian Union. In exchange the 
princes were granted many privileges and 
ample allowances, or ‘privy purses,” from the 
government. And while [ was growing up in 
the capital city of Jaipur, the final chapters 
in the passing of their age were being written. 


1GH ON A HILL facing my family’s 
4 home stands the Nahargarh, Tiger Fort, 
whese fortifications are linked! with |ai- 
garh, or Victory Fort In the latter, according 
to legend, long ago was hidden the treasureof 
the Maharaia of Jaipur. Once in a@ lifetime 
each successive maharaja was led blindfolded 
into the vault. After being permitted to gaze 
at the incredible sea of jewels and gold, he 
was allowed to choose one piece, and only 
one, for his own. 

In the 1930's Maharaja Man Singh 
showed an English visitor a jewel of his 
father's: a golden bird 16 inches high, studded 
with rubies. Too voung to lav claim to that 
or anv other jewel for his own, he «ail, 
“What docs it matter? There is no hurry.” 


“Great Wall of India,” built in the mid-1400's to thwart M 


Little did the vouth know what was to come. 

In 197) the members of this most exclusive 
club were stripped of their-titles, privileges, 
and privy purses, turned into ordinary citi- 
zens, and delivered into the hands of the tax 
collector, But the government never found 
the falded Goleonds of Victory Fort. 


the villages set in sand and shrub, the 

traditions of the Rajasthan! peasant live 
on in countless fairs and festivals, songs ane 
dances, with which they celebrate everything 
from the life-giving monsoon to the simple 
toils of daily life. 

An unusual man named Komal Kothari is 
recording those fading traditions for future 
#enerations. One day he introduced me to one 
of his finds, a bearded man with a striking 
face anc deep, gray-green eyes, Gold earnings 
dangled beneath his turban, ancl a silver pen- 
dant of a folk deity hung froma string around 
his meck. | 

“His name is Gulab Nath,” Kanal saicl 
“He is from-a group of canvwl breeders, but 
he married asnake charmer. Now he's be- 
come one of them. They travel with their 
snakes coiled in baskets and their few posses- 
sions bundled onte the backs of donkeys. 
Lean hunting dogs help them kill the wild 

Rahindranath Tavore, the famed Bengali 
poet anc mystic, knew the value of such peo- 
ple and the culture they have infused into 
Inclia’s marrow. 

“Villages are like women,” he wrote. “In 
their keeping is the cradle of the race. They 
are. ..in closer touch with the fountain of 
life. They ... provide people with ... food anc 
joy, with the simple poetry of life, and with 
those inner ceremonies of beauty which the 
village spontaneously produces and in which 
she finds delight,” 

I feel that way about Rajasthan; its spirit 
travels with me, while something of myself 
remains behind. 


Bt wi THE CITLES of Rajasthan, in 


lem invaders, snakes 24 miles 





aver the Arevalli Range, The bulwark was one of $2 erected by Rana Kumbha, one of India’s 


greatest rulers, An outpost and a temple Mank the fortif 





rations, features common to many 


battlements that thread their way through the state, Bigger than Eneland, Scotland, and [re- 
land combined, thinty populated Rajasthan sprawls over India’s northwest comer along her 
sand-swept border with Pakistan. The Great Indian Desert covers almost half the region 
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The bell tolls 
for the 
maharajas 


Pee A TOURIST in his own 
home, Dr. Karni Singh, once 
Maharaia of Bikaner and now a 
historian, miikes photographs in 
front of his Lallearh Palace, With 
the rest of Incl’: princely rulers, 
Dr, Singh has been stripped of his 
regal perquisites. He has had to 
sell most of his assets to offset 
Taxes Of SOMme SH)GU0 a year 
near’ a: much as his income— 
En Aix converted his fort into a 
museum snl part of his palace 
Inke 2 footel, 

Durtme British rule some of the 
princes, through extravagance 
and eccentnicity, earned reputa 
Hons as the playvbows of the sub- 
continent. Others, like: the Bika 


ner tudes, used ther influence for 





Lie good of the people. As inde- 
pendence approached, Dr. Singh's 
lather, the former Maharaja Sacul 
singh, plaved a linchpin rele in 
inducing mest of 
nrincely states to become pert of 


Rajpulana’s 
the Inchian Union: A member of 
lnctia's Parliament, Dr. Singh him- 
self has long been concerned with 
winning water for Bikaner'’s 
thirsty sil through government 


ifripation projects 


Voto Geovraphic, Febrvary | O77 
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A place 
for people 
and gods 


rr PHY MIND on Me, be 
| devoted to Whe: eacrilice 
unto Ale, bow down to MMe,” 
commanded Krishna. one of 
Lhe most beloved of all bun 
du deihes. Scenes trom nis 
lite Hank awincdow in /aipur, 
where a woman keeps a 
watchhu! eve ol children 
pHlaving below 


In times past many re 


aos (rescoes Were fe 


painted each vear. Today, 
especially in the citees, the 
practice is dying out, though 
other tracitions remain 
ecuiptors still ply their trade 
In this area, as do 

artists and artisans in their 
own sections of the cits 
Nleanwhile, the enduring 
charisma of the past lives 
site by site with Ssotia 
reality The father of these 
children—like fathers of so 
TL oihers cil the mriuiciile 


¢Cliss—is propably a clerk 





se 
Arabian Nights, the fortress 
city of Jaisalmer rears 
from Rajasthan's desolate 
resfern reaches. Founded 
in the (2th century A.D., 

if grew up along a caracan 
ronule fo the Khyber Pass. 
The fort, in the foreground, 
note houses some 2,000 of 
the city's 20,000 inhabitants. 
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t LMPEFIRES FLICKER. weavin: f 
ell ower comel traders bedding down 
for the night at the Pushkar Fair after a hard 


i 1 'T 
i 1 Lar 4 4 ’ . a] i| tn me | 
chin’ Ohl Peis F wh VEAP LENS Ol LoOUSsaAno:= 


A timeless twilight... 





of Inctianés attend the week-long festival t the Hindu lord of creation, performed @ sucri- 


buy and sell livestock, enjov feats of strength = fice by letting a lotus blossom fall from heaven 


and skill, and bathe in holy Pushkar Lake It struck the earth in three places, and water 


nearby. Here, according to a legend, Brahma, sprang forth, creating the lake 
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and a torrent 
of joy— 
the monsoon 


‘K' THE FIRST SWING, O my mother, the 


| f —oe : P 7 | 4 
clouds Oe areEC, SHE Rate wT Lal Ty 


Welcoming the end of the montis-long dry sea- 


son. Ina village (left), up go the swings as dowt 


ome the mans. A gentle monsoon shower nour 


L: he rmilees on the i hiltirern 4S faces ode Leow tutey 


in the hearts of their parents 


[ri Anon? 4 [ae 
below), men celebrate tl 


F THnSso0n Wilt ira- 
ditional sones, thrusting their umbrellics at the 


ee _ Al r| ke Fed ter 


DaeaN. ~ be lowe | Se HSciT? Hits CnmMe ta Pra CeOgie- 


J a 
re Krimmin: oP ies ; 
Fe DAMME, Wnes One 


tre. The good season has come to my touniry.” 








The first 
Hajasthanis 


HE SOUND OF LAUGHTER 

rings through the mountain 
and surrounds a temple in Ra 
khabh Dey as tribal Bhils honor 
Kalaji, the god who protects thet 
village. Abboorm in her brightest 
finery, a girl dashes through the 
crowed with a friend in hot pur 
cuit (heft) "DONTANCOUSIyY Two 
women embrace (rieht! 

Long before the Rajputs ar- 
rived, the Bhils roamed over what 
is now Rajasthan, worshiping a 
vast pantheon of nature gods. In 
one legend Bhil twins were earth's 
only inhabitants. When the gods 
demanded the head of one and 
the EVES mo the other, each un 
hesitatingly obeved. Pleased, the 
pods restored them to life, and 
their race was born 

Gradually the Bhils yielded 
power to at Rajputs Though 
most sre now settled, some remain 
seminomadic and animistic. Po- 
lveamy, long regarded as a sign of 
wealth anc prestige, is still prac- 
cer ooCasion ally. “If a Bhil rons 
away. his neighbor gets his dwell 
ing,” says a prover; “if he dies, 


1 a a — Pt tl ' __--e 
the netehbor vets his wite 


fiw Poeeant of Rajasthan 
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Splendor lingers in royal weddings 


of a Mogul court, two marriages—perhaps 12-3) entertain while vows are being ex 


\yitt THE POMP AND PAGEANTERY farmer Bikaner Maharaja Karni Singh (pares 
the last of their kinc—mark changing Rajput changed near a temple outside. The bride anc 
society. In Jaisalmer Palace (above) dancing groom (right), sitting before a holy fire, listen 
wirls twirl 15 the groom, sonof @onetime raja. tochanted hyrns. Dr Sinch’s oldest dauchter 
waits on = silver throne for the ceremom Was marrict}—bv choice—not into a princels 
joining him and the daughter of Jaisalmer’s family but to the son of a hindowner 
former ruler In both cases the government restricted the 
4t Lallgarh Palace (below) musicians at amounts and kinrls of food and drink served, 


the werckdling of the voungest daughter of thus eliminating the extravagances of the past 
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livestock. A gaunt calf, one of India’: sacred Incian Crow 6 Mark Twain extolled the 


COW'S, Slams tetherect In a corner. In Raja ‘hardest fot that wears feathers,” flaps across 






sian, reverence for these animals thal pro the scene on its way to larceny. In the fields of 

vide milk and the dung usec for both building Rajasthan, as in fields anywhere, the crow ts 

material and fuel remains widiminithed a pest, but in the household it is tolerated 
Another fixture, “the Bird of Birds—the as a drop-in pet 


for harvests 
oyarded 
by tireless vigil 


fire, thieves, or wild animals 
‘Lhe crop will provide the fam 
ily's only grain until the next erow 
In season: tf bountiful, some of 
will probably be sold in negr- 
‘af ab 
Bnowgh rain usually falls here 
nh southern Rajasthan to allow 
a Secor PHiMrititis hence, th 
War i | uw ES hl Lee other COTS 
were reapect in Utober. When the 
worst, happens ~uned the monsoon 
iA le uficl it OLE Coes Lunine= 
ate less disastrous than elsewhere 
tn India. The resilient Ravesthanis 
imnny turn to ther oats ane 
Heep bo te them over until the 
Tins COMM Bean Le Wis I 


another, they wet by 
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Hanstokinely benched gnd lined with tile with an 83-million-dollar loan. When com 
and brick through the desert. Planning began plete, the conal is expected to make thre 
im Pua but DPORTESS Wat stallert by nisl [ie milbon acres of desert bloom with cotton 
over Water rights with Pakistan, as wellas wheat, and other crops. Here, where a child 
shortages of labor ane material The World can live for vears before seeing ram, that wil 


Fate Lae | tpl . ee oe) ee ae So oe — 
Bank bolste en the |i 4—milbon-dallar schemi be nothing short of & miracle 
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THE RIVER AIR IS MOIST, sweetly 
sulfuric in the heat of August, Our diesel- 
driven towboat ieayes the Pittsburgh 
ates at twilight, pushing a patchwork of 

eight barges throuvh the industrial corridor 
of western Pennsylvania. Factories. Scrap- 
yards, A run-on jumble of mill towns. 

At Mile 17, Aliquippa, we struggle with 
chains and ratchets in the darkness, lashing 
on a barge carrying 700 tons of steel clestined 
for Baton Rouge. When the night-shift deck- 
hands relieve us, I climb up to the pilothouse 
mM the boat, Union Mechling Corporation's 
Northern, where 52-vear-olt Capt. Louis 
Carroll Himes looks at me skeptically 

“The tow's a dangerous place,” he warts, 
“On-account-a you can't make no mistakes 
out there. In a factory vou lose maybe your 
hand, but out there on the tow vou're liable to 
vet killed That's why | take special pains 
with the greenhorm.” 

Greenhorn, He meant me. [ was to be a 
novice deckhand for a week—the time it 
takes the Northern to work the 9&81-mile 
length of the Oluo River from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi at Cairo, LUlinois, Captain 
Himes, a master pilot, had long since memo- 
rized every island, bend, and sandbar, But I, 
too, Knew something about this section of 
river, for | grew up here in the coal-rich 
upper Ohio Valley. 


a yE The sounds and smells 
Mile 25 are fomiliar: the clank 


and gnaw of railroad couplings, the nich musk 
of oil refineries. Anc as the Northern edges 
past the mouth of the Beaver River, [ can 
see my hometown—Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
a prosperous county seat of 6,504), 

As kids we often sat on the bluff overlook- 
ing the river and watched the powerful tow- 
bouts. They seemed endless—the barges of oil 
and chemicals, coal and gravel that passed 
nnd disappeared into the river haze. Late at 
night we heard the shift whistles of the mills 
and the faraway rumbling of hopper cars. And 
we heard the towboat horns lamenting the 
fog—a sound that spoke of cold black water, 
Immense weight, and loneliness. 

Few of us were Huckleberry Finns in the 
early 1950's. The riverbanks were sullied by 
ou and scum, the water was murky and acidic, 
and “undesirables.” mother warned, lurked 
beneath the railroad bridge. Swimming in the 





By PRIITT J. VESILIND 


Be fe ear Phas 


Photographs by 
MARTIN ROGERS 


Tizhtening stee] tendons that 
lash together thousand-ton 
barre, “Skin” Stewart remelies 
o tow for a tip down the Chio 
From Pittsburgh's gittering 
Golden Triangle (following 
pages), Where the Allegheny, 
fieht, and Mononyahela Rivers 
mere, the Ohio drains one 

of the world's most productive 
Industrial and asricultoral 
basins. Although factor wastes 
antl sewage still afflict the 
Willerwar, an interstate 
claunuy i how reviving the 
Ohio and encouraging its 

cithes and towns to rejuvenate 
dilapidated riverfronts 
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river was considered unsavory at best, but we 
cid fish for carp and catfish at the mouth of 
the free-flowing municipal sewer pipe. 

French explorers of the 17th century foun 
4a much different river. 11 was then a free- 
flowing stream, a foaming torrent in the 
spring floods, a slugetsh ribbon in the <um- 
mer droughts. They marveled at the beauty 
of the Ohio, calling it La Bélle Riviére. Ancl 
during America's early expansion the Ohio 
was a great highway to the West—a river of 
destiny, romance, and folklore. 

But with increased settlement came the 


abuses of cities and heavy industry. The river 


slipped tnte civilized degradation, choking its 
aquatic life, alienating its people. 

Today, although pollution and economic 
lethargy still vex sore areas, the Ohio Valley 
is enjoying a hard-earned revival Industry 
and commerce, boosted by the completion of 
bieger locks and dams, are thriving and ex- 
panding despite stricter pollution standards: 
successful (cities like Louisville and Cincin- 
nati gare finding renewed pride in their river 


heritave; and the water itself is healing 
through an ambitious interstate effort. 

In Heaver, a sewage-treatment plant now 
squats near the waterworks, kiris swim by 
the railroad bridge, and bass spawn along the 
willow banks. 

Throughout the bittersweet history of the 
Ohio, its soul has been the robust energy of 
working people. The Ohio is, above all, a 
working river. It has no trickling childhood 
of mountain streams: itis born an adult, ma- 
ture and strong, from the union of the Alle- 
theny and the Monongahela at Pittsburgh. 

Nearly 25 million people in parts of 14 
states live in the 203,900-square-mile Ohio 
Basin, one of the world’s most productive 
land areas. (See “Close-Up: U.S.A." — 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, a 
supplement to this issue.) The Ohio hauls 
more freight than the Panama Canal and 
cares more water than the upper Mississippi 
where the two rivers meet (map, below). 
Some rivermen even insist it’s the Ghio that 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 


The tireless Ohio, harnessed 


for heavy labor 


WILD, CAPRICTJOUS RIVER confronted French explofers who ventured 
down the Ohio in the 1600's: Sometimes swollen aod powerful, often ehallow 
and enag-ridden, the nver plaved tricks with flathoating settlers. keellnat 
merchants, and steamboat captains into the 7th century. But by 19279, 
navigational dams and dredging had tamed “La Belle Riviére” into o serivs 
Of lakelike pools with channels at least nine fert deep. Dependable for 
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year-round commerce, the river cares more cargo than the Panama Canal. 
New locks accommodate 17-barge loads, pushed by powerful diese! towbouts 
that can make the 981-mile trip from Pittsburgh to Cairo in less than a week. 
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In the months that followed my towboat 
job | saw many other faces of the Ohio, 
Twice again I journeyed up and down this 
tireless ox of a nver—hauling, hammering, 
chopping, and peddling through other jobs, 
and sharing parts of other lives. 


e Shortly after midnight we 
Mile 36 glide past Criucible’s steel 


mill on the north bank. It hisses.and smokes 
like a petulant dragon, Molten metal glows 
against the clouds, casting the streets of Mid- 
I remember Midland as a tough shot-and-a- 
beer company town, but decent wages, envi- 
ronmental awareness, and a new tolerance for 
its ethnic minorities have softened life here, 

Steel succeeded on the Ohio because of the 
vast beds of coal that underlie the valley, the 
unlimited supply of water, and low-cost barge 
transportation, Labor wasatten recruited from 
Europe, between [S50 ancl 1920, thousands of 
immigrants— Italians, Poles, Magyar, Slo- 
vaks, Croatians, Serbs—were often thrust, 
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Frants hil been recruited to work the 


Cine River mills. Many came to Midland 
Pennevivanii, a steel town, where retired 
millWorker Starlm Hola i lett hiarhe 
ues pies for hes family's traditional Ser 
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funnels south between the steep and sooty 
hillsides of Ohio and West Virginia. Under- 
lying deposits of clay, sand, limestone, and 
natural gas feed the industries. 

We pass Steubenville, Ohio, notorious for 
its 1970 ranking by the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration as the city with the 
direst air in the nation. Since 1969 the area 
has been suffering from a chemical pollutant 
that turns pastures an iridescent bloe and 
causes cattle to lose their teeth and die. 

Wheeling, in the northern West Virginia 
panhandle, 1 an industrial city of 48,000 and 
a hub of transportation—both river and high- 
way. Driving there afew months later, [ pulled 
inte a complex of truck stops by Interstate 70, 
a bechive of droning semitrailers caked with 
highway dirt. Inside. a coffee shop, country 
fiddles. wailed from the jukebox, and the 
waitress, hair confected into a marvelous 
boutfant, sang lustily along 

All the comforts of home forthe truckers— 
& mitel, store, showers, even a burlesque 
house—open late into the night Curious, I 
wandered in to see a self-assured blonde flip 
her tassels at blearn-eved clrivers. 

Tasked her later what it was like to dance 
at a “dirty old” truck stop. She blinked! polite- 
lv at me, half-offended., 

“Truckers are the most gentle people I've 
ever worked in front of,” Delphine Jenness in- 
formed me. “They never make vou feel cheap 
or insult you. [met one trucker last year and 
really fell for him, but [lest out to a Joad of 
cabbage. That's the last time T mess around 
with anyone carrying perishables.” 

The ti 


1e 106 fog. From above, it must 


resemble a looping string of cotton. Squeezed 
by sancstone bluffs, it slides southwest out of 
the shadow of heavy industry. An occasional 
creek flows mnto the main stem, and there is a 
deep-set hollow where chimney smoke from 
coal fires curl in vidlet wisps. 

We sit glumily in the darkened deckhouse in 
the bow of the Verthern, surrounded by cotled 
ropes and cables, vellow rain slicker, anc] 
oily life jackets. A pale light bulb is our only 
comfort against the morning. 

“This here's the doghouse,” one deckhand 
laments, “where ws dogs sit.” 

Topside, Captain Himes stares intently at 
the blipping of the radar screen, The end of 
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the tow is invisible, and we push a sealed 
bargeload of toxic liquid chlorme. An acci- 
cent, and we might seriously endanger the 
population for miles around with the escap- 
ing fumes. Before radar, we would surely 
have been tied to some old svcamore tree, 
plaving poker in the doghouse. 

Chemicals account for more and more river 
tonnage. The industry came to the Ohio main- 
ly for the limitless water for processing and 
transportation. Since 146 nearly 150 chemi- 
cal plants, making plastics to puinty hose, 
have located in the Ohio Hasin, bringing 
renewed economic hope and prosperity. 

Many Ohio River towns faded when com- 
mercial shipping shifted from the river to 
railroads and highways to the north. But in 
the huleyon days: of steam, 19th-century 
packet boats crammed with passengers, hard- 
ware, and dry goods made remular stops at 
river ports like Marietta, Ohio, a postcard city 
Of 17,000 at the mouth of the Muskingum 
River. Marietta still wears an air of expec- 
tancy as we pass, with its gingerbread store 
fronts, striped awnings, and widow's walks. 

The majority of river- 


Mile 20) | men | meet are con- 


servalive Anglo-Saxons with strong opinions 
and littl use for those who disagree. 

On my crew there is Billy Ray “Wolfcreek 
Pete” Stephenson, reared in a cabin on the 
Ohio bank near Wolf Creek, Kentucky, The 
olher deckhand is Bob Carr, an enurnest, lik- 
able fellow of 43 who rolls his own cigarettes. 
The mate is Alfred “Skip” Stewart, an avun- 
cular figure with a graying crew cut who 
claims, “I'm so tough I sleep with one eye 
open so’s I won't slit my own throat.” 

The four of us sit on the front tip of the 
tow, easing slowly into the Belleville Lock. 
The river ts still bathed in a warm for, and 
the towboat, almost a quarter of a mile of 
barges behind us, is invisible, its engines 
muffled. It seems as if we're in a cloud, being 
gently pushed by the wine. 

An occasional flock of pigeons rustles by, 
and a mourning dove coos from the forest 
only 30 feet away. A hound dog bays in the 
distince. Skip cocks his head and says softly, 
“Dog got hisself a rabbit.” 

In such rustic landscapes the immense coal- 
ing towers and smokestacks of electric power 
plants rise like fanciful castles, A total of 33 
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coal-fired power plants line the (hio, and 
mere are planned or under construction. hes 
ore the bigwest user= of the water, drawing 
more than twice as much for cooling uloneé as 
ml other users ¢ comet 

Revacer Creek power plantat Cheshire, Ohio, 
bums hundreds of tons-of coal an hour to feed 
electricity. to o government nuclear-tuel [irc 
cessing facility Smiles away in Piketon, Ohio 
In the mystical anthmetic of steam and alone, 
akilowatt generated by Aver Creek can help 
manufacture enough uranium fuel to produce 


1 Kilowiulls in a nuclear power | int 
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for thirty days straight, six hours on. ‘six hours 
ott. he sion climh the bank for a bee 
anda phone coll to the wife, as in the past 

“The river's become bir business,” s LVS 
i, ApLain Lines. “snl Lhiey vi fol ti Kiiey the 
boats rummnge all the time. But mv goodness, 
to have on the river! Why, 
thee boats ved Li | fel Tne Lown are Dat 


watches would oo up the hill. Well, you onl 
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chuckles to homself as the river shies into the 
erincd of heavy linger once agin Hunting 
ton, West Virginin, Ashland, Kentucky, and 
[ronton, (his, form a 20-mile eantlet of coal, 

trolewim, and metalwork: 

Huntineton, a well-endowed inclustrial cits 
of 74,000, hosts both Marshall University and 

lub Pompeii, acnizht spol that features a 

40-foot papter-miche Mount Vesuvius thal 
erupts on the hour aril nubile waitresses in 
mini-toras. | was sorry the guvse trom the 
Vertiern couldn't jon me here 
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working at the coal terminal of the (Uhno 


River Company, where coal transferred 


Working for peanuls, author Priit Vesilind 
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the nivel ane poured the coal fram a spigot- 
ike mouth into the waiting barges 

It was a gioomy, unrewarcding task, but the 
KIN OF necessary lather that Keeps the fur 
naces ranning in power plants, and the econ- 
omy on an-even Kee 

About 43 percent of this nation's presentiy 
recoverable bituminous coal uncerlies the 
Ohio Basin, & reservoir expected to last for 
entunes and a fuel increasmely in demand 
i the Uniterl States strives fot Crcrizy ricle- 
pendence. And of the nearh 116 million tons 
of coal mowed on American river systems in 
LOTS, abeut 86 percent was carried on the 
into and 1S tnbutares 


“This job makes vou feel pretty SeCLIrt 


rent now, reasoned Wilbert Rideout, Tr., a 
second-peneration coalworker. “I'm 27 rl 
retire in. 23 veers... don't think thev'll come 
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up with a eocd enerev sublbstitute by then 


My | 360) Past Portsmouth, Ohio, 
l ¢ the efecto COT MOTTTY 
of tne upper river is essentially behind us. The 
outherm bank 2 4 land of quiet felets ane 
white fences, [n the nver twilucht Mavevyill 
Rentucky, seems ike an Image frozen by a 
Sth-century photographer, [t is a handsome 
Lown with stately white mansions anc solid 
biiidines of commerce—a town known for 
it burley tobacce 

Nothing grows in Kontucky like burley, the 
state Ss chief agricultural crop. From late No 
vember to @ariv February, Kentucky's 719 
wirehouse auctions handic half a lnillon 
mounds, currently estimated as worth $1.15 0 
pound to the farmer 

We rays the ClAta willie i] Roney. art nn 
1H asimple bnick building looking toware 
ihe Kentucky hills: Rankin House. A lantern 
flowing from its upper window once sichaled 
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} ne are prowd enough of their a 
the explosive decade of 1840450, Cincinnati but passionate about their baseball team 
dimost tripled in suze. By LS80, some twents the world-champion Cincinnati Reds. The 


breweries flourshed, along with German Leal Dias al (Lontinied an Pike 204 

















“On a forgotten bit of river shore, wrote 
arte? Harlan Hubbard in his book Payee 


Hollow, he and his-wile, Anna. reap “pean 
and inner rewards beyond measure.” In thi 
home they designed and built themselves 25 
WILLE S Le Te au hi Loin, Bent KY they ls vl 
1 eelf-souticient life without electricity, mun- 
ning water, or telephone. O18) lamps: (left) 
provide light for Harlan, and a garden 
eruats, atl catfich keep the larder full, But 
weekernders boats and truilers encroucn 
“The Clin & no bonger tie Jorsakenh siream 
of the past,” he wrote ‘and the chane 1s re 


pretbiec! by Lines bo loved its forsakernness 


The Ohio—River Fih aided ta Da 


caucerlike Riverfront Starcium, showcase of 
an ambitious rivertront deve hoprreent project 

One evening I went there to Work 35 4 pen 
nut vendor at oa ballgame (page 2535). Laeep 
inside the stadium, in a bare room with 
wooden benches and concrete floor, I sat with 
sixty others in red-and-white-striped shirts 
unt) two pointer hats. Miost of the vendors 
were young blacks—full of street talk and 
convoluted hanishakes, We were getting 
final instructions from the black policeman 

“All vou beer vendors—vow all know how 
to read and write?” He looked searchinels 
over us. “Cause you gotta check every B20 Al 
right. Vd tke all you fellows to zipper up he- 
fore you fo out and comb your hair. Hair 
?We want vou to look neat” 


Later, 54.23 richer for the evening's work, 
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[ talked with one of my co-workers, | 7-year 
old Derwin Phillips, a high-school student 
and commercial artist. J] asked him who his 


lavarite tlie y cr Wits 





"T tell the people, Pete Rose,” Derwin said 
“That's my man. Shoot! They cut his pay this 
vear. Viarte me ped!” 

‘Vou know bow much money he makes?” 

“Venh, about L300 
work, he earns every dollar he make,’ 

Phe Recs’ all-star third baseman, Peter 


Eciward Rese, is a rugeed, plamspoken 


Gul the wan he 





le of Trish bragpatiocio. sportswriters 
Call him “Chartie Hustle” for the mtensity of 
his play. A son of the Ohio, he was born and 
reared in Cincinnati's working-class River 


ciche clistrict 

Pete and | drove down to hi old neighber- 
hood one Sunday. At the railroad tracks by 
Lice raor Ferry Roar, bee how | hilisite Ol SiitT- 
nie frame houses and vegetable plots, Pete 
stopped his Rolis-Royes 

“There's the ferry nmeht now, see?” he point- 
eq, his face eager with memories. “I use to 
work on iti...Mr Kottmyer would let me 
blow the whistle... And rieht here, on this 
corner, there wasa | lace called schulte's (sar- 
den, where they had the greatest feh m the 
world. I cleaned up their back lot on Sundays 
—nicked up beer bottles and cashed them in, 
nickel-a quart bottie—made some eravy 

Charhe Hustle Jjooked rather saclhy at the 
commer. “They tore that restaurant down in 
just one day—and put up a gas stahion.” 

Later, al his luxurious home in the (Cincin- 
nati suburb of Oak Hills, I asked Pete Rose 
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One morning 0 poinecl Joe ane his family ot 
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tore a day in the helds: He pracsed the bor 
s we held hanes around the table 
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SKY-SMUDGING STACKS al Clifty Crevk power 
plant tower above Mnodiwon, Indiana. The 653-foot 
chimneys al the huge coal-burning facility, 

which generates electricity for processing nuchtar 
fuel, were designed to discharge abore breathing 
levels. But to comply with today's pollution 


laws, derices costing ocer 120 million dollars are 


being installed to clean amoke before release. 
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Just before junch we all stripped) dawn to 
SAV VICS mped, whooping cone 
into the (Ohio. In the evening we 
sat on the front porch and ate ice cream and 
talked about the future 

“There are a lot of 


Switverland County,” lee sail, “and some city 


ac 


Cue 


Cw Ting, 


HnSenice owne©rs in 
mionle are just buving land and sticking A 
frames on it, oot even developing it. We con't 
resent them, but it’s saci to see a good farm 
ec downhill.” 

Joe rye Test hie felts Lite the PUVer that 
had brought Benjamin Lamson to his home 
he said wrisettulh 
“We huve bo work hard, and we expect a lot 
from our children, and | guess they'd sav I 
wits a strict father. | am, | realize that. But 
that’s the wav mv mother and father mised 
me—learning to work, learning to be depend 


thle, learning to live up to your worl’ 


“TL hope the boys will stay," 


Mil 504 We reach Lowsville in 
, 4 lute evening, following 
the channel's sweeping arc between bridge 
piers of blackened stone. In the urban haze a 
new sun filters through the girders ancl settles 
tlarkly behind the MecAlpme Locks and Dam 
We inch corefully into the chamber. The 
water drains beneath, and we crop 19 feet 
to the river level below the dam. smoothly 
bypassing the Falls of the Cho 

Hefore a canal to circumvent it was finished 
im 1830, the Falls, actually a mile-long chute 
of rapids and bedrock bmestone, was the 
ereniest hazard to Ohio River navigation 

Ms warily a5 1824 the U.S. Anny Corps of 
Rneinecr wae directerl to improve the ni 
rivers. By 1929 the Ohio hac been 
to a depth of nine feet ond &tted 
With 46 loeks-uined cians. “oongress appropri 


bons 


cannlized 


ated money for 4 motemization orovram th 





“Any fool knew the banks were gonna cave in—but not the «lide-rule bows." 


er ipaee] © former when bared been COTS mong @ 24-omie streicn of river 


between Leute and Orontown, Rentucky. Landowners blame higher water 


levels behind new dams for the undenmining of mads, houses, and croplands The 


LS. Army Come of Engineers, which built the dame, disclaims full responsibility 


Warn! Grovramic, Pebriary (9? 


1954 that called for only 19 high-lift dams; 13 
are now complete. The new 1,200-foot lock 
chambers can hold a tow of 17 jumbo barges 
and ¢liminate most of the congestion that 
once stalled shipments as long as ten hours. 

Louisville, the frontier town that sprouted 
by the Falk, is a city of 330,000,a port of en- 
try for international shipping from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and a major financial, industrial, 
and marketing center (following pages). Since 
1968 Louisville has cleaned house, injecting 
vigor into a-dishrag downtown with a bright 
pedestrian mall, clean-cut high-rise office 
buildings, and a seven-acre mveriront plaza 
and belyvedere for concerts, moonlight dane- 
ing, festivals, anc ice skating 

The city's indtstrial district is aromatic 
with toasting tobacco ond cooking grain, as 
burley i squeexed into packs of twenty and 
corn parlayed into bourbon whiskey. Many 
Ohio Valley distilleries have closed produc- 
tion in the past twenty years due to. changing 
public tastes and rising grain and barrel 
prices, but eight survive in Louisville. 

The quality of Kentucky bourbon, claim the 
faithful, lies in the almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of cool limestone water that underlies 
Louisville and the Kentucky Bluegrass coun- 
try. To Woodrow “Woody” Wilson, master 
distiller, it's an integral part of his secret 
sour-mash recipe for Old Fitzgerald bourbon. 

“You gotta have good limestone water to 
make good whiskey,” he savs flatly, 

1 worked at Old Fitzgerald for awhile as a 
vat tender—in the fermenting rooms where 
the mash of corn, wheat, and barley mult 
bubbled with yeastin deep tanks of cypress or 
stainless steel. 

“Some mormings you walk in here ancl you 
can hardly breathe,” said my supervisor, 
Clifford Roberts, an attentive man with short 
sandy hair and an ambiguous twang. “You've 
smelled dogs alter you've ron therm all day? 
Smells just like that.” 

Through the day we drained the tanks, 
cleaned them with steam, anc worried about 
muintaining proper temperature. Raw bour- 
bon, still colorless, is collected at the rate of 
200 fifty-gallon barrels a day at Old Fits, 
(iver the vears the charred insides of new 
white-cak barrels mellow the whiskey into 
caramel-colored maturity, Some of the grain 
by-product is sold as slop to farmers, who 
queue up daily at the distillery. 


The Ohion—River With a Job ro Da 


“Every time we shut cown,” Woody exag- 
strated, “five farmers go broke. This is the 
cheapest and most potent feed they can get” 

The hills are Jost in dis- 


Mile 66 tance, ancl ink spots of 


black Angus grave on gently rolling plains. 
Orchards, grainfields, tufts of forest, and 
weathered barns slip by in the haze. The 
muddy-+liun Ohio water deepens into green, 
and broactens as it jowers into the mithvest- 

Past the horseshoe bend near Leavenworth, 
Indiana, Wolfcreek Pete stands on deck, hi 
thumbs hooked in the pockets of his jeans, 
and gazes at the shore where Wolf Creck 
empies in from the Kentucky hills 

“That's my country,” he says quietly. “I 
made only $1,700 farming last year: Couldn't 
find no other work on the bank, so | came to 
the tow. I warned my wife, 1] may be out here 
the rest of my life. She said that’s all right 
with her, as long as I'm makinge-a living, | 
wouldn't go back on the bank for a job.” 

He gives me a crooked little amile and am- 
bles back to the galley 

The Northen: powers through the pool of 
Cannelton Dam, ancl Captain Himes points 
to a gash of bare bank where the land seems 
sliced away us if by some giant cleaver, Wil- 
lows. lean at awkward onegles, their root 
snarls exposed to the wash (facing page). The 
captain shakes his bead: “The Ohio's a beau- 
tiful mver, but some people think the big 
dams have ruined the shoreline. I hear the 
Geovernment’s gota lot of lawsuits,” 

The problem is most serious along a 240- 
mile stretch from Louisville to Uniontown, 
Kentucky, where three new locks and dams 
have raised the water level as much as 25 feet. 

Farmers are indeed suing the Government 
for loss of land whose value far exceeds the 
amount paid to them for flooding casements 
by the Army Corps of Engineers. Estel Shel- 
don, a 72-year-old farmer with 92 acres just 
upstream of the Cannelton Dam, has lost 
more than sixty feet of his shoreline <ince the 
dam wus completed. The corps denies that its 
dams are causing all the trouble, 

Estel Sheldon is one angry Hoosier. “If the 
people knew then what they know now,” he 
tolel me, “the Army would have one heck of a 
time a-gittin’ this land. ‘To tell vou the truth, 
mister, it's a damn mess!” 





In Kentucky-size tubs, Louisville's 
(Md Fiteperald Distillery prepare: the 
states foros “sippin’ Sstoff"—sour- 
mush bourhon (ooocked com, whet 
ancl barley toate ee 
the 12,90-~ullon stainkess<stec] vat 
(heft) will ferment for about three 
favs, then will be distilled amd uged 
m charred white-oak barrels. Stem 
rises curing sterilizution of adjacent 
fermenting tubs 

Crvic spirit seared in Lowsyille after 
a downtown fare-litting renovated old 


huildings and added o medestrian mull 





ind seven-nere plaza (below) to thi 
nmverniront 

Paridling past the city, the excursicn woud have dehehted Mark Twain 
boat Belle of Leworelie neculls the maid- * red-hot steambonts taging abong 
Sth-century Ohio, when hureclrects: al Sraining every rivet m the bailers 
stemmbnats annially carrecsome tires SPL Lg white steam Tartine thi 
milion poceacnsers Phe verily race river unite lore breaks of hissing foam 
between the #efe, Cincinnats Lita this is sport that makes a boxiv’s ver 
Cucen, and Peoru's Jue Brie Sueqin liver curl with enjoyment.” 
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Mil ' 79) We take on four barges 
l 7, el cl 
Inchana, a slick city of double-knit leisure 
suits and a sense of civic rebirth shared by 
139,000 residents. About [5 years azo 4 group 
of creative cizens moleerl this api hetic 
LOW Into An Important convention center 
and a model of downtown redevelopment 
Along this quiet Ohio only names are left-of 
a burly frontier past—Poker Point, Bie Pai 
aon Creek, Scuffletown Har, Shawneetown. 
‘l had a deckhand once,” says Captain 
Himes, “who had a knife with a pearl vance 
anda seven-inch blade, sharp as a razor. He'd 
aay, The here’s what I take to Shawnectown 


corm at Evansville 








On @ Saturday nigh” 

Old Shawneetown, Mlinois, popilation 350, 
anoe the energetic cateway to the new state, 
and a town known as the tourchest on the 
nver, has faded to ashabby handful of build- 
mins behind a levee that never did much cood 

Dehant, obstinate, the people of Shawnee 
town clung to their piece of floodplain through 
lang vears of inevitable but tragic tnunedds- 
lions. And in 1947, the vear of the worst flood 
in the 
destroved Shawneetown 


history of the lower Ohio, the river 

The disaster started] on January 2 as o 
steady, brooding rain that shrouded the val 
ley. By mud-month water was lapping into 
secomd-story windows in Cincinnati. After 
three more inches of 





wet snow the river 
poured into the streets of Louisville. Power 
and water plants failed; 500,000 people were 
driven from their homes. Many drowned! 

lhe bloated, icv river hurtled westward, 
soreacing twenty miles wide in the bottorm- 
lands. [In Shawneetown the lever was svstem- 
atically dynamited to prevent sudden collapse 
ae the over inched upware, (nce again the 
Oto swirled deep down Main Street 

“T staved down there till the very end,” re- 
membered Rudy Phillips, as we talked one 
marine in his barbecue resturant near Old 


Weekend pioneers float back to the old 
davs during the annual Great Ohio River 
Flatheat Race from Owenshero, Kentucks 
tO Henderson, Settlers piloted such un 
wieldy craft on ther way west, family 
members crowded in the cabin and live- 
sock milling in the boll. Bich sides offered 
protection from [ncian arrows On arrival, 
boat timbers were used to build houses 


Shawneetown “The last night, I slept up on 
the third floor In the morning when | reached 
they was tloatin 
room, | knew then it was time to leave 

The Government 


funds to relocate the 





Fiat my clothes around the 


stepped in, providing 
tired, beaten town. In 
June 1938, » bizarre cavalcade of about 74 
houses and an upright 100-foot-high water 
lower moved slowly up Route 13. Three miles 
indand they built a new Shawneetown, a 


skeleton of a place whose soul remains on the 
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There are siens of new hfe in the ald wil 
lage, Gut veterans like Rudy have given wp on 
moing back 
said, “they con't know what it's all about 
They will someday . 
other Bom. Abwavs has been, alwavs-will be.” 


Alwavs mr ae 


‘These strangers Coming in,” hi 


there's ening to he an- 


Eneimeers. can onl 


the flow of such a muchty river, not truly con- 
trol i 
cot 


tures such as dams, neservoirs, ancl fooclwalls 


Phrovzh 1974 more than 1.4 billion 


ars has been spent tor flood-controt struc 








In return, an estimated 3.5 billion dolkirs in minions, ancl quiet streets 
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only a misunderstood! town of 6,500—Cairo industries have sent feelers to Cairo about 
pronounced CARE-~o), [lnor. Liver than plant locations 
Richmond. Virginia, in latrtude, Cairo is a “In the past 36 months,” 


sauthern town, really, with cattish dinners, loriin Mire (suvla Morelans 











Meeting of the mighty: [ts journey ended 
tie (iho, meht, sweens inte the growing 
Mississton River. Then ho (real metroun- 
oli bere: only Cairo. [limois. o an I 
em town of 6,500), Fields of sovbe; 
the Boolian cutsicde the town levee 
briilees link Dhnots to Misscun 
Reick —a trian far from the "| 
heart ad Patteliereh 
‘act eme©reing from an era of economi 
mil problems, Cairn looks to heaw 
trath het new mre tacthties fo 
lreaeht-transter center 
SIhce LAs AVS, Lauro commercial 
fisherman Roy Walle (right) has harvested 
Srenity m3 All nS carp acl eats from the 
ver. “There ain't much here m Cairo right 
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Himes. | if Peace c Ine Ee Water with A cl 
tin cup and crank deeply of the rive 
‘Drunk this water all my lite,” he said at 


mv astonished expression. “Amt been sick 


The float= of the net dipped ond jerked 
with the wake of a passing coal tow. In the 
urdled wane 
the wind swept the nver inte whitecuns. To 


ticiwestern & ‘ nae in cloves 


pether we cdrageed the dripping net into the 
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past the bend for Paducah and above, labor 
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Electronic 
Voyage 
Through 
an 
Invisible 
World 


OOMING INTO VIEW from the 
minuscule world of micro- 
organisms, a tardigrade— 
commonly known as a water 
bear—appears 480 times normal 
size through a scanning electron 
microscope. A resident of water- 
drops on plants, this speck-size 
rhinoceros has the puzzling abil- 
ity to adapt to loss of body water 
and go dormant for decades. 
One of a new generation of in- 
struments that enlarges images 
with electrons instead of light 
rays, the SEM is providing our 
first close-up look at such re- 
markable creatures. With the 
new microscopes, some of which 
are capable of magnifications 
of 20 millionfold, scientists of 
many disciplines are becoming 
wonder-struck voyagers into the 
reaches of inner space. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT by the SEM's probing 
electron beam, two aphids suck nutrients 
from a lemon leaf, causing It to curl into a 
cavemous shelter (left). The frightful counte- 
nance of a fruit fly (below) is enlarged 100 
times; even closer scrutiny reveals details of 
a fly's labellum (bottom)—the feeding organ 
located al the bottom center of the “face.” 
Unlike light rays, electrons cannot convey 
colors. The SEM images, however, are of 
particular value to scientists because of their 
great detail and depth of fieid—qualities un- 
achievable with optical microscopes. 
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Where the telescope ends, the 
microscope begins, Whielt of the 
hoo has the pronder view? 


VECTOR WOK “LES MISTRASCTS” 


BHE SIGN ON THE DOOR, in Japanese 
calligraphy, read Denshi Yama. That 
means “Mount Electron,” and what I saw 
beyond the door amply justified the name. 

It was ene of the world’s largest electron 
microscopes, installed in Colorado hy a group 
of Japanese technicians in 1972. 

A bulbous metal cylinder, studded with 
rings. projections, electrical cables, and hoses 
for cooling water, It rose two stories from the 
laboratory floor, It looked totally unlike any 
optical microscope | hact ever seen. 

And, unlike an optical microscope, this 
million-dollar Japanese instrument, at the 

iniversity of Colorade at Boulder, used no 

beams of light and no lass lenses, Instead, it 
was bombarding an ultrathin biological sper- 
imen with a million-volt beam of electrons, 
focused and manipulated by magnetic lenses. 
The resulting image of a single cell nucleolus 
appeared on a green Auorescent screen in the 
base of the instrument. 1 could sce the image 
by looking through. an eight-inch-thick win- 
dow of leacl glass that shielded me from dead- 
ly & rays created by the barrage of electrons. 

With instruments of this type, scientists 
have opened upa whole new realm of atoms 
and molecules, a world man has never seen 
before. Just as tocay’s largest telescopes take 
us into the bizarre universe of quasars and 
black holes; so the electron microscope takes 
ws into the Abee-in-Wonderland world of 
Inner space. What we see there is sometimes 
hauntingly beaytiful, sometimes awesome, 
and frequently of supreme significance. 

The best of optical microscopes, limited by 
the wavelengths of light, magnify no more 
than 2,000 times. They resolve, or discrimi- 
nate, objects no closer than about 2,000 
angstroms, or 1/125,000 of an inch. ptical 
microscopes easily enable us to see bacteria, 
as Dutch microscopest Anton van Leeuwen- 
hock did even with the crude lenses of the 
L7th century. But they cannot distinguish the 
tiny viruses that plague mankind. 

By contrast, the best electron microscope 
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can maznify an incredible twenty million 
limes, with a resolution on the order of two 
angstroms. And even the individual atom, 
which has a diameter of only about one-ang- 
strom (about four-billionths of an inch), can 
be photographed in the same way that an 
invisible mote of cust con be “seen” by the 
light scattered when the mote floats through 
a bright beam of sunlight These angstrom- 
wide atoms are 40 smill that nearly a million 
of them, lineel wp side by side, would fit into 
the thickness of this sheet of paper. 

Dr. Albert V. Crewe and Dr. Michael S. 
Isaacson, of the Ennio Fermi [nstitute-at the 
University of Chicago, recently developed 
the electron microscope to such a point that 
they were able to make .a movie of uranium 
atoms in motion. 

The earliest and most common electron 
microscope—a transmission miucroscope— 
shoots its uminating electron beam trough 
the sample, which must therefore be extreme- 
ly thin. Biological samples are frozen, then 
sechioned with a diamond knife inte slices far 
thinner than-a wavelength of light They wre 
so delicate that they can be handled only by 
floating them off the knife onto water. They 
ane picked up on an exquisitely thin gold or 
platinum grid that is inserted through an air 
lock into the microscope’s vacuum chamber 

This extraordinary grid, only three milli- 
meters in diameter, has as many as a thou- 
sand wires to the inch; yet, untler the instru- 
ment’s miximum magnification, an image of 
the entire grid would fill a viewing screen as 
large as Rhee Island The minuscule bo 
comes monumental, 

A newer form of the microscope, the scan- 
ning electron microscope, offers exciting pos- 
sibilities that supplement the transmission in- 
strument. Instead of penetrating an object, its 
electron beam reveals the magnified exterior 
with an unbeliewable clarity and depth of 
field. As the amazing photographs with this 
article attest, the scanning ¢électron micro- 
scope produces realistic images as though it 
were a TV set that magnifies. 

Since this instrument does not require thin 
sections, it can magmiv a living organism. 
Most samples, however, are placed inside a 
vacuum chamber where gold is heated until 
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Probing the microcosm with the 
ease of TY viewing, Dr Albert V 
Crewe of the University af Chirages 
Foorice Fenn Institute fociee: & color- 
enhamnoet! tmoaase of huntnan antibodies 
moumihed a million tines. A techno 
logical “hybrid” capable of viewing 
single atoms, the microscope shown 
here was designed by Dr. Crewe and 
his associates with features of both 
iniiemission antl scanning electron 
instruments (following pages) 


it evaporates and covers the specimen with a 
thin coating of metal. This process is usecl 30 
the specimen will be electrically conducting 
ad the image bess blurred 

Once the sample has been fined in the views 
ing chamber, the scanning microscope focuses 
its beam of electrons to a fine point that 
aweeps rupidly across the object. building an 
image line by line, just as does a TY camera 
As the electrons strike, they knock loose show- 
ers of electrons from the object itself. These 
secondary electrons are captured by a detec- 
form the imace on acathode-rav tube 





[or and 

If there are many secondary electrons from 
a direct impact, they form. a bright spot on 
the imaging tube. Tf. on the other hand. the 
scanning beam sirtkes a sloping surface, the 
glancing blow does not produce as many elec- 
trons: a dorker area forms in the Image 

Thus clogs the scanning microscope repro 
duce faithfully the lights and shadows of an 
irregular three-dimensionual suri ace—whether 
it be the hypodermic proboscis of a mosquito, 
minute spheres of moon cust, rods and cones 
in the retina, or neurons of the brain 


THIS [NVISTRLE WORLD 
lie the keve to every [ite process and 
muiny diseases,” writes the pioneering 
Humberto Fernanclez-Moran, 
inventor of the cimmomdl knife. Indeed, the 
electron microscope has revolutionized fe- 
search, It is tow easily possible to see viruses 
that are sometimes as small as 60 angstroms 


in diameter. Biologist can even see normal 
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By KENNETH F. WEAVER 
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cel|s changing Into cancerous cells and icen- 
lity menes that cause hereditary diseases 

Other scientists, too, use this remarkable 
tool. The metallurmist, gaining new insicht 
inte crystal structure, learns how metals cor- 
rode and fracture. [he materials expert looks 
Into the heart of a rubber molecule-and pre: 
oicts ch tire s DeFTOTTM aoe. The ecologist. 
tracking down pollution, identifies fine 
droplets af sulfune acm even in the pristine 
nr of Antarctica 

But perhaps the most unexpected benefit of 
the electron microscope is in “demagnifving.” 
Todav’s hich-speed computers, for example, 
depend on tiny silicon waters containing in- 
toicate circuits and thousands of transistors 
They can be produced with photograptic 
masks that have been made ot lorce scale, 
then ultranumiatunzed bv 
through the microscope-in-reverse 

someday, scientists hope, these techniques 
will make possible a miniature computer ri- 
valing the human brain with ite billions of 
connections. Already, with grainiess hlms, we 
can teduce printing until cach letter is only 
100 angstroms hich. At that size, all the mil- 
lions of books in the Library of Congress 
could be stored on a single sheet of paper. 

Incredible? Yes 
is taking us into an unbelievable realm, the 
domain of the atom, the mysible world 

“Tt 'is-a strane Work in which new laws 
apply, sav Labformua Institute af Lechnal 
oy s Nobel laureate Richard Feynman. “Up 
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photograph 


the electron microscope 
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New microscopes break 
the light barrier 


NCE LIMITED by the wavelengths of light, 

scientists now turn to the electron, wilh wave- 

lengths thousands of times shorer, Instruments 
Can now “see” into a resim where objects are 
measured in angstroms — units equivalent to a 
hundrad-millionth of a centimeter, 







Workhorse of scpentists for 
more than three centuries, the 
optical microscope magnifies 
images with a beam of light 
reflected off a mirror (A), 
through condensing lenses, 
and then through the specimen 
(8B). From there the image under- 
906s magnification through 
additional sets of lenses, finally focusing at the 
eyepiece (C), From a highly specialized optical 
microscope comes this image of a ‘plantimal’— 
a-fustonof a tobaces cell and human tumor cells 
=8 historic breakthrough in biological research, 
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g Iransmission 
electron microscope 


First microscope to replace 
light? rayé with electron beams, 
this instrument Grought about 
a quantum leap in the life 

and physical sciences. Similar 
In principle to the optical 
microscope, its lenses are 
formed by magnetic colts that 
affect an electron beam in much 
(he same manner as glass 
lenses affect light A filament 
(A) generates a high-voltage 
glactron Dear which passes 
hnsagh a senes of condengng lenses and then 
through the specimen (Bh, From there the 
etectrons-are scattered, creating an invisibie 
image that i made visual by a syatern of magnetic 
fanses (C) that focus the image onto a fluorescent 
screen (0), viewed through an eyepiece (Ei. 

The TEM shares one property with the optical 
microscope: The illuminating beam must shine 
throug a Thin specimen, and the resultant mage 
bears little resemblance to the object's overall 
appearance. Nonetheless, the TEM is invaluable 
for studies such as genetics, showing in graphic 
detail (below) an active bacterial chromosome. 
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# Scanning electron 
microscope 


With the advent of 
the SEM in the late 
1960's, Screntrsis 
were finally able to 
view the three- 
dimensional sunace 
structure of infinitesi- 
ma! objects. Instead 
of shining a beam 
Ihrougn ihe speci- 
men, the SEM's 
condensing learcses 
(A) form the electrons 
into an exceedingly fine baam that sweeps 
noross the specimen (6), causing it to release a 
shower of its own electrons. These in turn are 
picked up by a signal detector (C) and transmitted 
onto: & Catiode-fay Viewing Screen [L). In this 
manner the SEM works in principle much the 
Same Way a5 a closed-circuil flevision System. 
Though this concept has revolutionized micros- 
copy, it Wil serve as a Compiement to, and nol 

a replacement for, conventional transmission 
instruments; The rugged terrain Delow i¢ no more 
than an SEM micrograph of the clay coating on 
a page of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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Field ion 
microscope 


Used primarily to study 
fhe atomic structure of 
metais, the tes in 
microscope, invented 
by Or. Erwin We Pluie 
created a sensation in 
1351 when it provided 
man Ss first views of ine 
| " aform. Essentially only 
a glass vacuum tube, its most surprising feature 
is that it contains no tens. A specimen of metal |S 
etched to a point a thousandth the size of the 
tip of a fine sewing needle (A). A high-voltage wire 
(6B) is connected, and a refrigerant (0 reduce 
thermal energy i¢ introduced into an inner charter 
(C); hellum—an “imaging gas” —is introduced 
into the vacuum chamber (0). tonized helium 
atoms sheoting out from the specimen tip hit the 
fluorescent screan (E), causing it to light up and 
reveal the atomic structure of the specimen 
magnified a million or more times. In the color- 
enhanced image of an iridium erystal below, each 
dot represents a aingla atom, The latticelike 
arrangement of these radiant strings of lights 
reaiiects the order and symmetry of crystalline 
atomic structure 
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ROGUE'S GALLERY of familiar back- 
yard denizens: The probe of a scanning 
electron microscope turns the common- 
place into the bizarre with portraits of 
three ants—velvety tree ant (top), black 
ant (above), and red harvester ant 
(right})—revealing visages with eyes 
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where ears might be and noses in their 
antennae. Equally disconcerting, the 
honeybee (left) views the world through 
oversize eyes composed of thousands 
of tiny facets. Each transmits image 
fragments to the brain, where they are 
received in mosaic patterns. 
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PSYCHEDELIC in appearance, a marijuana 
leaf close up resembles a glant cresting wave 
of thors (right). The hairs and resin nodules 
on a Cannabis sativa leaf are magnified 345 
limes. Ghostlike figures (below) are, in tact, 
the four-celled leaf hairs of burley 21, a type 
of tobacco currently valuable to biological 
researchers using it to cultivate a potato 
virus fo which the tobacco plant Is host. 
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DREAD CARRIER of the yellow- 
fever virus, the female Aedes 
aegypti mosquito (facing page) 
has no trouble jabbing the 
needielike cantral shaft con- 
cealed in its scaly proboscis in 
and out of human skin to obtain 
the blood it neads to survive. 
Not so with the worker bee; 
whose stinger (above left) is a 
once-in-a-lifetimedetanse. Sinca 
the barbed harpoon cannot be 
withdrawn, the bee's entire ab- 
domen is tom out when it at- 
tempts to pull away. 

The surrealist landscape of 
bee's back (left) was contributed, 
along with several other photo- 
graphs for this article, by re- 
search photographer and artist 
David Scharf of California. 
Though many researchers work- 
ing with the SEM must kill their 
specimens through preparation 
techniques, Scharf has per- 
fected methods enabling him to 
examine live insects. By lowering 
the energy of the electron beam 
and adjusting the system for 
maximum sensitivity, he is able 
to produce images remarkable 
in their resolution of detail 
and three-dimensionality. Some 
specimens are returned to his 
garden— stunned, but alive. 








INNER-SPACE technology's greatest 
promise fies in its application to the 
life sciences. With the electron beam 
as their guide, scientists are daily 
achieving new insights into the ori- 
gin and development of disease. At 
the National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, scientists en- 
gaged in battle against an elusive 





intestinal virus use the middle range 
of a transmission electron micro- 
scope to study the virus particles 
(above left). 

Tissue removed from the knee joint 
of a rhewmatoid arthritis patient (left) 
illustrates the characteristics of an 
and degenerating the surrounding 
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cartilage. Though able to curb the 
physical damage of arthritis and less- 
en its pain, doctors are still along way 
from finding a cure for this crippler. 

The surface lining of a human 
stomach f{above) normally sheds 
about half a million calls a minute, 


thereby renewing itself completely 


every five days or so. 
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BEARERS OF MALE PLANT GENES, pollen 
grains embody a stariling range of distinctive 
forms. Cactus pollen (above) resembles the 
fragile structuring of a coral formation. The 
vicious barbs on ragweed pollen (top left) 
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seem an appropriate mantle for this scourge 
of millions of hay-fever victims. Fossilized 
pollen such as the ice Age water-lily speci- 
men (top right) adds to our knowledge of 
ancient environments. ‘a 
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The Conseil International 
des Monuments et des Sites announces 


100 finely engraved cachets... 
carrying 100 
solid sterling silver medals... 
and bearing 100 intriguing postmarks 
from the far corners of the world. 
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Cargo from 1600 B.C. 
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Walt Disney World oats $68- $208* | 
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A century ago, it took Sir Henn, 
Morton Stanley almost four years 
to explore the mast treacherous 
regions of Africa 

‘foday You and your farnily can 
explore them in a day at The Dark 
Continent” —Busch Gardens.” Tampa: 


UNVEIL THE SECRETS 
OF AFRICA, 1 2: 


acventurers, You enter ihesuah 19th, 
century Marrakesh 

Beneath its classic arches 
and Tn Sire ers, Wu re 
greeted py the exotic sights 
and sounds of the (Casbah. 

You ll eye castanet-clicking 
"ETS Death-dehandg 
snake charmer. Mind-bogaiing 
magicans. And long: robed 
bearded merchants peddling 
their baubles, bangles 


and beads. 











COME FACE TO FACE Pass over the “bridge of no return” and say good-bye 


eleph ar Pet a true biue ‘wild leheest And hep a-steam train to i 
<4 hone of hundreds of free-roaming, wild anin ats 
ig] 


orecarious flume log, Goa sii re inne with the Monstrous Mamba. And fall head over hee 


famed Serengeti Plain— 


Weleame to Nairoabl Where your Kids tan ide a 














sgbon VOU prefer even lider adventures? Phen follow 


eet se ie Pe Bet 
ere. vou can take a treacherous dive down Stanley Falls in 
le 
aid 
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L f t 7 2 oe iF “Wiel ta i 
1200 toot Phahon he rollercoaster that tur ne cide ite Hoo amo MAT Wisc oul 


Why not? “All it take sis 
FLORIDA COAST, 6.50 chidiontnccndundorare fee: 
Fach admission covers all rides, shows and attractions fora full day 
Plus a free tour of the world-famous Anheuser-Busch Brewery. 
‘ ™ LAS at 5 more you're just minutes from the sunny Coulf 


a “oast and & short drive to 
_gem”6=—/ Walt Disney World 


So become an African 
explo! rer in Florida. Take 
[-7 at 5 marth et [- 4in 
Tampa. When you 
hearthe pounding “4 
of drums, you ll Busch 
kricw you re Gardens." 


getting close  Lampa, 
x , Fla. 
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Deciding which smoke alarm to buy could 
be one of your most important decisions. 
Here's why more families are choosing the 


Home Sentry Smoke Alarm from GE than 
any other. 





sentry Smoke Alanis the ow! antee against injury or less of 
moke alarm with a 3-point = Iiteima fire; however, the Home 
checking system to assure you Sentry Smoke Alann from GE 
the alarm and the entire system 1 intended to help edie EB the 
re in Working order, It features’ isk of tragedy Eve ry Hon 
i L2.6-Volt Duracell” battery Se mit} Smoke Alarm is backe 
made #specially for smoke by the General Electric name 
arms by PLR. Mallory & and t he) quality ard re fiah ality it 
ri rund pi ates its battens stands for Now's the time te 
from GE isan early: amingsys operated, Ho me Sentry buy on@—or oe many as yout 
tem that “sniffs the air for the STWR abil cain continue: ti hone may teed 
PTESENCECT SH MOKe and S13 merizans function even if h ous ale de Home Sentry Smoke 
alarm when smoke reaches eT she lan au help You Save vour 
1 ha hattery-o ted Ho HT Li ise, ho One Can g@uar— homie four farmly's hwes. 


Home Sentry Smoke Alatni 
GENERAL SB ELECTRIC 





















NEW CRUISES 
TO AN ANCIENT WORLD, 


B Gibernan Registry 


Which best serves our society's 
needs, a mountam or the metal it 
holds? Both are important. 


— Whether deep or shallow, mining ’ . 
“That mime@ «sas th: land. Surfsce mining re- “That mine 
a, | | moves vegetation. Sometimes diverts e | d | d 
sure messed up and contaminates streams. Bares the yie de | £0 a” 
Lot hilictda” Deep mining, too, has its impacts in fi 5() t | 
| hillside. enightly tailings, ahivienge, aban- or - years. 


earth to wind and water erosion. 
doned structures 













































Inevitably, as ore deposits diminish, 
our metals search must widen. Con- 
cermed people fear the search may 
lead to public lands or scenic wilder- 
Ness Areas, 


Yet, we must have metals. Each year 
we require 40,000 pounds of new 
mineral supplies per person for our 
power plants, transportation, schools, 
machine tools, homes, bridges, medi- 
cal uses, heavy equipment. 


We should take odvantage of our 
mineral wealth by mining it, But we 
must net do it at the expense of every- 
thing else. 


Mining doesn't need to be totally dis- 
ruptive. We can hold air and water 
pollution to a reasonable minimum. 
We can bring surface mined lands 
back to a useful purpose. We can 
sculpt tailing slopes and landscape 
mine aress to reduce the eyesore. 


We should explore public as well as 
private lands—to take inventory of 
our numeral resources. In every case 
we must weigh the economic and en- 
vironmental priorities for the greatest 
good. And then decide to deep mine, 
surface mine or not mine al all. Wise 
choices require a public attitude that 
recopnizes both essentiality of metals 
and the need for environmental re- 
sponsibility 


Caterpillar makes machines to pre- 
pare mining and smelling sites, to 
mine and reclaim land. And we con- 
dider a healthy, responsible mining m- 
dustry vital toour nation’s well being. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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You Can Now Acquire a Private Library of Distinction 


THE GREATEST 





EVER WRITTEN 


Beautifully Ilustrated * Bound in Genuine Leather « Decorated With Real Gold 


The World’s Greatest Books 

It isn’t difficult to list the world’s greatest books. 
Their titles spring instantly to everyone's mind, 
because a book becomes great only when it is 
recognized as being great — generation after 
generation. 

Melville's “Moby Dick", Dickens’ “A Tale of 
Two Cities”, Thackeray's “Vanity Fair”, Fielding’s 
“Tom jones", Hawthorne's “Scarlet Letter”, 
Bronte’s “Wuthering Heights”, Homer's “‘Iliad”, 
Swift's "Gulliver's Travels”, Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn” and Dostoevsky's “Crime and 
Punishment.” 

Books like these are the books of lasting valwe 
that each family wants on its bookshelves. It is 
these books that you can now acquire from The 
Easton Press. 


As Beautiful As They Are Meaningful 
The significance of each of these literary master- 
pieces is complemented by the sheer beauty of 
each book. Every volume in this private library 
will exemplify the ultimate in the art of printing, 
illustrating and binding. 


Genuine Leather Bindings 

Today, the cost of genuine leather bound books 
and the time required to create: them has made the 
crafting of such bindings a vanishing art. 

Bul each book in this collection will be bownd in 
genuine leather! 

Unique Cover Designs of Real Gold 

To further enhance the beauty of your books, 
each binding will be decorated with real gold. Each 
cover design will be deeply inlaid with this pre- 


cious metal, The back cover and the spine of each 
book will be similarly decorated. 
Gilt-Edged Pages 

Complementing the gold of the leather cover’s 
design is the gilt edging of every side of every 
pape. 

Beautifully Illustrated Books 

Each volume of “The Greatest Books Ever Writ- 

ten’ will be beautifully illustrated, often with spe- 





cially commissioned art from noted illustrators. 
Illustrations from the period of the literary mas- 
terpiece will also be used, and each will be care- 
Fully selected to match the mood and meaning of 
the author's work. 


Elegant In Every Way 

As final touches of elegance, each book will have 
beautiful endsheets of the highest quality, contain 
a bound-in ribbon page marker and be bound with 
a “hubbed” spine that is used in only the finest 
books. 

The result is a collection of books that brings 
back memories of the great private libraries of the 
most discriminating families in days gone by: 


Distinctly Different Volumes 
Distinctiveness is the watchword of this private 
library. No two volumes are the same. The leather 
bindings will be of many colors and grains. The 
styles of type and illustration will vary. The 
design on each volume’s cover will be different. 
Even the sizes of the books will vary. 


A Most Important Family Heirloom 

To acquire this edition of “The Greatest Books 
Ever Written” is to establish a family treasure that 
will be enjoyed now and passed on from genera- 
finn to generation. 

A Truly Personal Library 

To beautifully identify each book as part of your 
own private collection, a unique personalized name- 
plate will accompany every volume. 

This plate is our certification, as the publisher of 
this edition, that each volume was issued expressly in 
wor Tarre 


The Acquisition Plan 


The Easton Press edition of “The Greatest Books 
Ever Written” will be made-available only by ad- 
vance subscription. The books will not be available in 
bookstores, nor will they be oftered through dealers. 

Comparable books in genuine leather sell for as 
much as $50 to $75 per volume. However, you will be 
pleased to learn the volumes in this collection will be 
priced at only $28.50 for the first two full years, 
Future volumes will be similarly priced subject only 
to minor periodic adjustment to reflect varying ma- 
terial costs. 

lf you desire, you may return any volume within 30 
days for 2 full-refund. Moreover, you may cancel 
your subscription at any time. 


R.S.V.P. 


To accept this invitation, you need only complete 
the Subscription Reservation below and return it to 
us. (it is not necessary to cend any payment at this 
time.) This simple step is all thatis necessary for you 
to begin building a private library of your own that ts 
sure to be envied by all who see it, and treasured by 
all who use it. 


SUBSCRIPTION RESERVATION 
The Easton Press 
47 Richards Ave. 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 No payment required. 
Simply mail this reservation. 


Picgse send me the frit volume of The Greatest Books 
Ewer Written” and reserve a subecription in my name 
Further volumes will be sent at the rate of one book per 
month. | wall be billed $28.50 for the first boos prior to 
shipment and invoiced on a pre-shipment basis foreach 
volume thereafter 
l understand that you will send me 2 list of books 
scheduled for future monthly shipment. | may then 
indicate which tithes on this lis, if any, | do not want to 
receive, thereby invuring that ] never receive any books 
[do not want 
l may return any book within 30 days for a full refund, 
and [| may cancel my subscription at any time. 
AS CHTTHON TO OAT BCD TO MASTIE CHARGE Of BANE. 
AMILAICARD WILL TE MADE AVAILATLE WHEN FLO ARE It 
VECOD FOR FLA FEST VIOLLIME 
Name 
Address 
City 
Seabee, = 
© Asa convenience, | prefer to pay for my frst volume 
now at $26.50 plus $1.25 shipping and handling (total 
pavinent $20.75"). Enclosed te my check payable to The 
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Readers ‘ ft he National Geographic are tt ited fa 


Enjoy collecting 








a stirring panorama 
of U.S. history 


to be treasured nowand preserved 
ft Or } ulure generations. 





Pe= 
Ata surprisingly mudest cost, 
t r oe 
ow can receive hecavatifuel 
‘First Day Covers foreach 
new commemorative stamp 


roseae’ of the’ Cited, States 


he: United States regularly hon 

ors the important men, events 

and places in ite history through 
the issuance of official U.S. commemo 
rative postage stamps. When a mew 
itamp ia fo be ieaued, one. and only 
one, post office is deaienaled i pre. 
vido the official “First Day” cancella- 
Hon The specially designed eavelope 
bearing the new stamp, cancelled with 
the exact date of first issue of the offi- 
cially desist pers! offer, ie a First 
Day Goyer 

First Day Govers are fascinating 
collectors’ items, As you can well 
imagine, (he comtibingtion of on his- 
toric stamp, caneniled with the “First 
Day of Issue” postmark of the off} 
cially designwterd pusl office on a spe- 
cially designed envelope, results ina 
eollector's item of the first order, One 
that has been proved by collectors like 
Dwight BD. Eisenhower, Goorge (C. 
MWarchal! and Franklin 0. Roosevelt, 
Ofus others with the foresight to 
preserve yesterday and today lor 
lormorrow 

The best time to obtain these prized 
collectors’ items is when they are is 
sued. This is now made easier than 
ever by the Postal Commeniorative 
Fanci fy 

First Day Covers combine ori and 
history in a tribule to our American 
heritage. Eisenhower... the Battle af 
Bunker FULL... thewriting of the Stiar- 
Spangied Hanmer the landing of 
astronauis on the moon such are 
the subjects chosen by the United 
States lor national honor on commem- 
nrative podiage siamps 

The post office chosen fora first day 
of inwue waually bears particolar sig- 
nificanee lo the subject commemo- 
rated. For example, a first day cover 
of the 1976 Benjamin Franklin stamp 
beats the “First Day of lnsue” post- 
mark of Fhilackeiphia, Pa 

The nation's ieading artiste and de- 
signers are called) upon to portray the 
subjects: chosen. Such commissions 
naturally ore highly prised, and bring 
forth the beat efforts of the artists 
involved. 

Membership in the Postal Commem- 
orative Sociely makes i! possible to 
easily collect First Day Covers o4 they 
are issued. The Society will guaranter 
your receiving a personally addressed 





Firal Day Cover for each new U.S. 
chimmemorlive stamp issuc, All de- 
toils of arranging for your Firgt Day 
Covers to be sent to you will be 
handled by the Society 

Commemorative stamps normally 
ore tssued by the United States al the 
role of one every three to four weeks 
You will receive o bepuliful Firat Day 
Cover lor every United States com 
moemorative etartip issue during the 
term of your membership ot o total 
cosa! ol jis) $1.75 per laswe. 

Asa member, at no additional cepa, 
You will also. receive the Society's 
exclusive display, page for each Tew 
Ewch beautiful, specially de- 
giened pope is diecul to hold ihe First 
Day Cover, and contains a [ull de- 
ecriplion with all important historical 
Information about the subject of the 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLIGATION 





Bo 47 Richards Ave 
See, Oforwalk, Gonn. O88G7 


+a, 
Saati 










| cost of the next wight aves 


| 
a| 


Mir 


har. Felis 


7 Adsense 


Fie 


| Peesonaliee my alburs ae follows 


7] Aa @ conveniente | prefer to pay 

$4.00° pow for my membership 

Simply mail your completed. wppii 

catton with pour check payable to 
PCS to the eddreews above | 


Postal Commemorative Sockety 


Please enter a membership as indicated below. Sand me a US. Fire’ Gey Cover 
C ened display page for noch new US. commemorative stamp ionue (normally 15 to 
16 per year) at a total cost.of jaat F175 per dane. BU) oe $14.00 to covet the total 


Asa new member. 7 wlll also receive a persona liter collector's album at ao adell- | 
tora! charge [may cancel my mambership at any time upon 90 dayne nation 


(Print nome (oO be ahovt on & 


[] The abive in wo gift memberahip 


* Conn reaidoniw pay $04.00 for wach membership to include tae Les 


Postal Commem- 
wtative Society 
membere receive 
everything they 
Heed to build 

and maintain a 
personalized 
“perfect condi- 
tien” collection of 
U.S, Firat Day 
Covers. Por nach 
cover nai, ihe 
Society provides 
nn oxclusive cum 
tom designed dis- 
play page, espe- 
cially made for 
the mam bers per: 
sanalized alba. 


commemorative issue, These pages 
one avoilable only to amembers of the 
Socnetly 

Atthe surprisingly low costof S175 
ner issue, you will be building o troly 
worthwhile First Day Cover collection 
to he enjoyed now and preserved for 
fulure generations of your family. 
Shouldn't you really give it a try? 

Becoming a member now brings you 
on i ant collector's bonus at no 


PL LPL 


additional cost. The Postal Commem- 


orative Society makes avallable to 
noch oew member a handsome collec. 
tor's album with the memoder's name 
hand-embossed on the cover. This al- 
bum, specially designed to hold the 
Society's display pages, makes it pos- 
sible for members to keep each new 
First Day Cower in perfect condition. 
it ie yours free, if you join now! 


Terr 


NO PAYMENT REQUIRED 
SIMPLY MAIL THIS — 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
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Fieese till oe af thi game and ad 
dress given of @ Beparole phew al 
potier: [Alec liat amp additional gif 
tremborships yoo wish to giwv,| 






Chevrolet introduces the long-legged Coupe 


assured, he New _hevrotet is not one of 


ck sect 


At a ee —- Jn Ee 1 See oe eo i pln i 
ASamMoaier of tact, nls years CISD New Loupe 
Mas neony Wolnches more leg room in he reo 


NON ist year's 


cmos! O85 easy on 


full-siza Chevy Coupe, making i! 


ne “Nees G37 is on he eves. 


af In-one soon ond see 
And white you're here, notice the head room 


| ao 


here's eae f int a i 


JU new (OouUDe I§ O60 Bcosier io 


get into ond out of, thanks 
to the increased 

heignt and ne 
sroaight-up styling 


THE NEW C 


—_—_—— 


Now that's more like it.\. 1" 








of the sides, (Plus the fact that you no longer 
have fo Tigger a release to fold the front 
sects forward. 

inere is more funk room than last year 

Nere is More comosion protector 
More sound isolation 
An excepronoally atractive package. oll li 
A 


GIL A Reo! Precsure TO OOK GF, 7O fide in 


and to drive 
he New Chevrolet is on dispoloy in Chevrolal 
snowrooms oll over America 
We hope you'll ao 
GOWN SO0n Grea ity 
one on 


For signs 
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More and more doctors these days are 
becoming concemed about the high 
cholesterol food habits of Americans, So as 
part ol a total meal program for your family, 
ask your doctor shout Mazola®'Corn Oil. lt 
contains no cholesterol. 

Recently, such a program was tested to 
reduce blood cholesterol, ht inchided skim 
milk, lean meats, plenty of triits and 

vegetables, and Mazola pure corn oil. 
Result: blood cholesterol way reduced an 
average of 17 percent, Couldn't your family 
benefit from such a mea) program! Mazola 
—_ msfl .«' SuUgEeStS you ask your doctor. 


store Jy MAZOLA:THE ONLY 
Maz a [ LEADING BRAND 
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The Official Commemorative Print of the Historic 1976 Gathering of Tall Ships 


Two years in the painting and 
Mmebeculawedly accurate in nautical de- 
toil, this high fidelity lithograph will 
Uelieht off those whe admire fine an 
Painttéd by the renowned marine 
artist, Kipp Soldwedel| (Tall Ships 
Artat of Reoord). thi officwil com- 
momorative primt mi reproduced in 
mogmiicent color, 21 28 inches 

Denicted bert in misty nautical 
mlendor are the Blue Nowe (Canada), 
Danmark (Oenmmark), Segres (Porty- 
gall, Christian Radich (Sorway) ond 
the Garch Foch 1 (Genmany), winner 


"Recereéd your veer fevely | foray hh 
mid if veew Agra plore of prediomieuie 
ine ce. Tio fealy a2 emagariernt 
word and ira content piece for oll 
Who dois (aie ey office.” 


Genki £, Bawer, Gulla, Te 


“) funive deat heoeived a jretat af the “Toll 
Thin fy App Seafdeerdel froin my niece. 
‘fig feuly a feavelw work cof wer, fr de dn 
ary fover gad Aer audi! mach chore fo 
fh! ied. f weer cere feat offer opreply 


Of (he International Trans Atlantic 
mee 

Ciood art thot is bound io accrue 
im Value, handeome decoration for 
office or howe, novtalgig memorabilia 
for sea lovery and sailors alike 


Hanteomely framed in wlvery metal. 
remy to hung. 

$245.00 add $2 shipping and handing 
Sigied by the artiel ame framed, 

$25, 00, ahd BS shippiig and handling 
Lnfromed in protective shipping hrbe. 
$10.00, edd 41 chirping and handling 


wil! ¢ajoy Niet Aedaitinl alipe in thelr 
Anan." 
Vir. ME Plowmoy, Sew York, N.¥ 


‘Thaw who-rheiied ar nie vehs of phe 
faring erate vad eracelal halle ia Jilly 
welll pecapiteee thor fheill whe they bee 
fhe clean lines of Aipp Soldwedel's 
ralnngs. Aly works... carry the fresh, 
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